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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


HE results of the second ballots in the German elections 
were declared on Tuesday night. Like the results of the 
first ballots, they were a complete reversal of public expecta- 
tion. The Socialist rout was confirmed; but though the 
“Reds” were thus rendered almost powerless for the present, 
the “Blacks,” or Clerical Centre, who precipitated the 
crisis by their Parliamentary alliance with the “ Reds,’ were 
returned with increased numbers. The composition of the 
new Reichstag may be set down as follows, according to the 
Berlin correspondent of the 7imes, the strength of parties in 
the old Reichstag being given in brackets:—The Centre, 
105 (104); the Poles, 20 (16); the Alsatians, 7 (1); the 
Guelphs, 1 (5); the two Conservative parties, 83 (74); the 
National Liberals, 55 (51); the three Radical sections, 
together with Independent Liberals, 51 (36); the Social 
Democrats, 43 (79); the Anti-Semites, including twenty-three 
Deputies belonging to the Economic League and the Agrarian 
League and six belonging to the so-called Reform Party, 
30 (21); Dane, 1 (1); Lorrainer, 1. The classification of 
parties is difficult, but in this list Deputies often spoken of as 
“unattached” are associated with the parties with whom they 
are expected to vote. Although the Centre comes back with 
increased numbers and prestige, it will be less powerful without 
the Parliamentary support of the Socialists. Probably Prince 
Biilow will be able to count on a majority in any event in the 
new Reichstag. 








Prince Biilow, speaking after the results were known, said, 
according to the Tvmes report :—“ I thank you for the patriotic 
sentiments which have once more brought you hither. On 
December 13th, when I addressed a last appeal to the 
Reichstag, I concluded with the words that the Government 
would do its duty in reliance upon the German people. This 
confidence has not been disappointed. It is the German 
spirit which was victorious at the first ballots and which to- 
day bas won further splendid successes at the second ballots. 
If we remain true to this German spirit, if, above all, the 
youth of Germany holds fast by this spirit and draws 
inspiration from it, we shall be able to contemplate the future 
of the Fatherland with calm and joyful confidence.” 





The Emperor, who took the unusual course of addressing 
the crowd from the Royal castle, said:—“I thank you most 
heartily for the splendid ovation which you have given us. It 
has been inspired by the feeling that you are proud to have 
done your duty by the Fatherland. To use the words of our 
Chancellor, you know how to ride, and you will ride down 
whatever places itself in our way, especially if all classes and 
creeds hold firmly and unanimously together. Do not let this 
hour of rejoicing spend itself like a passing wave of patriotic 





enthusiasm, but keep steadfastly to the path on which you 
have entered. I conclude with the words of our great poet 
Kleist from his ‘Prince of Homburg,’ where old Kottwitz 
suys to the Great Elector some such words as these: ‘ What 
matters it to thee by what rule the foeman fights so he be 
beaten? Now have we learnt the art of beating him and are 
much minded to practise it again.’” We discuss the elections 
elsewhere, but may say again here of this remarkable incite- 
ment to electoral slaughter that the difference between the 
British and German Monarchy appears most significantly if 
one simply substitutes, as the Daily Chronicle neatly does, 
Buckingbam Palace for the Royal castle, and the name of 
King Edward for that of the Kaiser. 


A forecast of the elections to the: new Duma has been sent 
by the St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times. His 
figures refer only to the electors chosen so far by the 
peasants, landowners, and smaller towns. The larger towns 
have separate representation. Out of a total of 1,504 electors, 
430 belong to the Right, 167 to the Octobrists, 127 to the 
Moderates, 18 to the Party of Peaceful Regeneration, 240 to 
the Constitutional Democrats, 303 to the Left, 64 to the 
Socialists, and 155 are colourless. It seems that many so- 
called Octobrists and colourless electors chosen by the 
peasants are really Constitutional Democrats, who do not care 
to call themselves by that name so long as the party is not 
officially recognised. The Constitutional Democrats have 
asked the Premier to give them a legal status, but he imposed 
unacceptable conditions and the negotiations have fallen 
through. The meaning of the figures quoted is that in the 
new Duma the Ministry would have about forty per cent. of 
the Deputies on its side. In the first Duma, of course, the 
Government was almost without supporters. 


We note with sincere satisfaction a declaration by the Paris 
correspondent of the Times in Thursday's paper that there is 
a very good prospect of the quarrel between the Church and 
State in France being composed. “It is peace.” That, he 
tells us, is the impression of those most competent to form an 
opinion on the subject, both in Government circles and out- 
side. Though as yet no public declarations have been made in 
support of this view, the correspondent in question is so well 
informed and so careful in his statements that we do not 
think it likely that he is mistaken. He points out, however, 
that even if peace is now secured, the suffering imposed upon 
the French clergy by the obstinate and ill-considered policy 
of the Vatican must be very great. It has impoverished 
some thirty-eight thousand priests, and reduced many of them 
well-nigh to destitution. The Papacy, contrary to the advice 
not only of impartial observers outside, but also contrary 
to the advice of the French Bishops, acted on the belief 
that it could overthrow the present Government in 
France by daring that Government to do its worst. 
The result of these unfortunate tactics has been to 
prove that in a struggle between the Papacy and the 
Republic, Frenchmen, who are intensely national, even when 
they are sincere believers, will give their support to the State 
rather than to the Church. It is curious to note in the later 
developments of the quarrel the emergence of the old jealousy 
between the monks and the secular clergy. ‘The latter accuse 
the monks, together with a section of the Royalist Party, of 
having misled the Pope by their bad advice. 


On Friday week Mr. Balfour addressed a meeting at Hull 
called together by the Central Conservative Association. 
His answer to a demand for a programme made by hostile 
critics was twofold. First, an Opposition which puts forward 
a detailed constructive policy at once becomes the criticised 
instead of the critic. Secondly, the making of programmes, 
which are bound to be modified as time passes, not by 
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the change of fundamental principles, but for reasons of 
expediency, is essentially unwise in an Opposition. He 
quoted more than once Mr. Gladstone’s unsuccessful New- 
castle Programme. Mr. Balfour went on to argue that 
even if a programme were desirable, he would not be 
justified in devoting his time to going about the country to 
recommend it. His duty lay in the House of Commons. His 
duty as Leader of the Opposition was to oppose. The only 
time when he had not been occupied in the House was when 
he was ill. “ Even a Leader of the Opposition may have the 
mélancholy privilege of going to bed when he is ill.” In 
brief, the Unionist critics who demand that a fully panoplied 
programme should leap from the head of Mr. Balfour were 
answered by a simple negation. “I do not mean to do it.” 


THE SPE 





The second and larger part of Mr. Balfour’s speech con- 
tained a redeclaration of Fiscal policy. He could not 
understand why “a monthly bulletin” should be required of 
his Fiscal opinions. He declared that during the last ten 
months of so-called silence he had not altered one of the 
opinions which he had formerly expressed, and which ended, 
so far as their public profession went, with the “ Valentine” 
letter to Mr. Chamberlain. The Fiscal question could not 
be dealt with without touching “on the subject of the 
burden of taxation in this country,” and he added that no 
great change could be introduced unless we were prepared 
to “broaden our basis of taxation.” Then, taking away 
with one hand what he had given with the other, Mr, 
Balfour declared; “The battle of 1845 was well fought on 
both sides, and it was lost. I do not think it is going 
to be fought again. If it is fought again, I do not think 
it will be won...... I am, as I have often proclaimed 
myself, in the true sense of the word a Free-trader.” He then 
argued against the policy of making Tariff Reform a test 
question for the Unionist Party. The Christian sects which 
refused to heal their differences in face of the Mohammedan 
invasion went under, and their countries are Mohammedan to 
this day. “Fiscal Reform remains, in my opinion,” he said, 
“the main constructive plank in the Unionist programme; 
but do not let us become a party of one idea.” We deal 
with Mr. Balfour's speech elsewhere, and will only say here 
that we do not wonder that it has been received with 
something like dismay by the more active and hopeful 
section of the Tariff Reformers. 


That an organised campaign against the House of Lords 
forms part of the Government programme is pretty clearly 
foreshadowed by the speeches of Lord Crewe and Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Lord Crewe, speaking at Stoke on Saturday last, 
stated that “ when the time came, the Government would have 
definite proposals to lay before the country,” adding that he 
believed the country was prepared to examine and adopt “any 
well-considered scheme for redressing a balance which operated 
so unfairly in one direction.” Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
addressed his constituents at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
on Monday, was much more warlike and not less explicit in 
his references to the House of Lords. He dismissed the 
policy of “filling up the cup” as a weak and humble plan, 
which he called the policy “of bowling lobs for the House of 
Lords to sky in the hope that the spectators will take pity on 
the bowler.” The other plan—that of an immediate Dissolution 





—was very foolish and unwise. The battle between Lords 
and Commons must be fought out in Parliament first, and 
of the weapons available against “this effete oligarchy,” he 
singled out as the greatest and finest of all the power of the 
purse. They had got to pass one or two good Radical 
Budgets first, and at the next General Election he hoped that 
the issue would be the land, which was the proper battle- 
ground for the Lords of England. 

We confess that talk about “effete oligarchies ” and the like 
does not impress us, and we very much doubt whether it will | 
impress the electors. We think the Unionist Peers made a | 
grave blunder in refusing a compromise on the Education | 
Bill; but until some safe and practical scheme is brought | 
forward for establishing a Second Chamber we do not believe 
that public opinion will sanction anything in the nature of | 
the abolition of the House of Lords. We want a more ; 
responsible und stronger Upper House; but we would 
rather have the present House of Lords, with all ite defects, | 
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than no Second Chamber at all. That would leave us at the 
mercy of any chance gust of political passion which may blow 
across the House of Commons. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain addressed his constituents on 
Monday night at Stirchley on the relations of Tariff Reformers 
to the Unionist Party. He thought it only wise to recogniss 
that there was within that party “a great deal of hesitation 
and uncertainty and discontent,” and in his recent speeches 
he had defined the position of Tariff Reformers as those who 
were loyal to their party and to the leader of the party whils 
they were active and eager in the cause of Tariff Reform. 
But since he had spoken at Walsull Mr. Balfour had spoken 
at Hull in such a way and with a depth of conviction which 
would be gratifying to every Tariff Reformer. For himself 
he placed Tariff Reform in the position which Mr. Balfour 
had assigned to it, as the first constructive work which the 
Unionist Party had to do, and he rejoiced that Mr. Balfour 
had repeated the statement of his conviction of its urgency 
and importance. The editor of the National Review would, 
we presume, describe Mr. Austen Chamberlain as one of 
those Tariff Reformers who have allowed themselves to be 
hypnotised and paralysed by the artless assumption that Mr. 
Balfour shares their Fiscal views. As we have pointed out 
elsewhere, the reception of Mr. Balfour's speech by the bulk 
of the Tariff Reformers is extremely significant. To accept 
Mr. Balfour’s speech with gratitude is, in effect, to strike tho 
Protectionist colours. 


It is with deep regret that we record the death of Lord 
Goschen, who died very suddenly at four o'clock on Thurs. 
day morning of heart failure at his house in Kent. Lord 
Goschen played a very yvreat and very honourable part in 
our political life. Though he held high office for so large 
a number of years and took se active a part in the political 
life of the House of Commons, he was never a party politician 
in the full sense. Yet in spite of his being a bad party man, 
he entirely escaped being considered a crank, or one of those 
men whose political virtue is of so refined a character that it is 
impossible for them to take part in the rough-and-tumble of 
public life. Lord Goschen, besides being a sound administrator, 
proved himself at the Exchequer a financier of no little ability, 
What, however, gained him the special confidence and grati- 
tude of his countrymen was the fearless and spirited way in 
which he supported the cause of the Union when it was 
attacked by Mr. Gladstone in 1885. In the maintenance of 
the Union he found a cause in which he could whole-heartedly 
take the lead. In fighting Home-rule he showed none of 
those hesitations and doubts which he was sometimes accused 
of exhibiting in regard to items of the ordinary party pro- 
gramme. Lord Goschen, though his record as a man of 
action was so good, was always at the same time a man of 
wide culture, a fact recognised by his University when it made 
him its Chancellor. Though Oxford suffers grave loss from 
Lord Goschen’s death, she has happily many sons distinguished 
enough to fill the vacancy. To mention only three, Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Curzon would be 
eminently fit persons to preside over the University. 


The famous Russian chemist, Dmitri Mendeleéff, died on 
Saturday, February 2nd, at the age of seventy-three. His 
name will always be connected with the enunciation of the 
Periodic Law of the chemical elements. Born at Tobolsk, he 
taught for a time at various places in Russia, went to Heidel- 
berg, where he opened a private laboratory, and finally 
returned to Russia, where in due course he became Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of St. Petersburg. It was 
while writing his great work, “ Principles of Chemistry,” that 
he discovered the Periodic Law. He showed that the chemical 
elements, if arranged according to their atomic weights, have 
a periodicity of properties. They may be classed in groups 
each of which is characterised by the repetition of certain 
properties. Other investigators were making similar arrangé- 
ments of the chemical elements about the same time, but 
none of them, so far as we know, attached quite so much 
significance as Mendeleéff did to his researches. Mendeleéff 


was so confident of the significance of his discovery that be 
suggested that where there were gaps in his sequence of 
groupings there must be unknown elements to fill them. He 
was the first to suggest that there were elements with a 
He is entitled to 


smaller atomic weight than hydrogen. 
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the full credit of having prepared the way for the recent 
enormously important conception of the atom as divisible 
into electrons, which stand in relation to the atom as a grain 
of send to a hill. Limes *, 

Since our last issue two great Civil servants have passed 
away in Lord Thring and Sir Godfrey Lushington. Lord 
Thring, the first and greatest official Parliamentary draftsman 
of our time, exercised a powerful influence as the confidential 
legislative adviser of all the Ministers of the Crown from 
1853 to 1886, and for many years after his retirement from 
office took an active if unobtrusive part in public affairs. Sir 
Godfrey Lushington, who succeeded Lord Thring as Counsel 
to the Home Office in 1869, served that Department, of 
which for many years he was Permanent Secretary, with 
great ability until his retirement in 1895. Both men were 
Joved and respected by a large number of friends, and their 
loss will be very deeply felt. We have also to note the death 
of General Sir Archibald Alison, the son of the historian, 
a soldier who served with conspicuous gallantry in the Crimea, 
in the Mutiny, and in the campaigns of Ashanti and Tel-el- 
Kebir, and besides holding many important commands, acted as 
president of the Military Committee on the Channel Tunnel 
scbeme in 1882. eae a 

General Picquart, the French Minister of War, has made 
an interesting speech at Angers, according to the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Times. “The Army of to-day,” he said—* that 
of the law of 1905—is no longer a professional army living 
in accordance with its own traditions apart from the nation.” 
It appears to be one of the chief duties of every modern French 
Minister of War to convince anti-militarists that the Army is 
not a foreign ingredient thrust into the vitals of the nation, 
but is the natural expression of the nation itself and the 
protector of its interests. The Army is not only for the 
citizens, but is made up of the citizens. The very reitera- 
tion of this sentiment is the measure of the need for it. 
M. Berteaux, whose theories were more admirable than has 
generally been admitted, was ridiculed for governing the 
Army “by circular,” but the point of his circulars, which 
were at all events interesting reading, was this insistence on 
the good citizenship of the true soldier, He tried to humanise 
the whole life of the French conscript. He was not long in 
office, and his ideas were hardly treated on their merits; but 
France has no excuse for not listening at once to General 
Picquart, who knows what the rights of the person are and 
played a noble part in fighting for them. “The Army,” he 
continued, “is the nation itself. It is the whole country 
utilising all its energies and all its resources in view of 
defending its territorial integrity, its independence, its patri- 
mony of liberty, its past and its future...... Without it 
we should not have that security which is the sine qué non 

of the constant pursuit of a better social condition.” 


Wednesday's papers contain summaries of the results of 
two important expeditions, one in Asia, the other in Central 
Africa. Lieutenant Boyd Alexander, who has just arrived 
safely in London, started in the spring of 1904 to cross Africa 
from the West Coast vid the Great Lakes to Mombasa. Two 
of the three principal members of the exploring party, Captain 
Claud Alexander, the surveyor and photographer, and Captain 
Gosling, died before the Nile was reached, and in the end 
Lieutenant Boyd Alexander was left alone with his Portuguese 
collector, Lopez, and his Hausus, who on reaching the Nile 
went on to Mecca as pilgrims. The results of the expedition 
have been, briefly, the collection of a number of valuable speci- 
mens in natural history, including the okapi, which was only 
seen alive by Lopez; the triangulation of a large district from 
Ibi, in Nigeria, to Lake Chad ; and the exploration of the rivers 
Shari and Ubangi and the head-waters of the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
tributaries. Lieutenant Boyd Alexander's courage and per- 
sistence are not less worthy of admiration than those of Dr. 
Sven Hedin, who in a message received at Calcutta vid 
Gyangtse, in Tibet, records the successful completion of what 
he calls the most wonderful of all his journeys in Central 


Asia. Entering Tibet at Aksai Chin, he has explored eight | 


hundred and forty miles of unknown country, discovering 
many new lakes, rivers, mountain-ranges, and goldfields. 


We note the gratifying announcement made on Thursday 
that her Majesty Queen Alexandra has presented a challenge 
cup, value one hundred guineus, to the Society of Miniature 








Rifle Clubs, to be competed for annually by clubs affiliated to 
that Society, and to be called “The Queen’s Cup.” In this 
context it is satisfactory to note that Lord Roberts’s per- 
sistent efforts on behalf of rifle-shooting have borne practical 
fruit by the formation of the London Miniature Rifle League. 
What lends this movement additional value is that it has 
been initiated by employers, and is in connexion with the 
Early Closing Association. 





A farewell dinner to Mr. Bryce was given by the Pilgrims 
Club at the Savoy Hotel on Wednesday night. Lord Roberts 
took the chair, and Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the American 
Ambassador, proposed the health of the guest in an admir- 
able speech. After recalling the welcome extended by the 
Pilgrims on similar occasions to Sir Michael Herbert and Sir 
Mortimer Durand, to whose services he paid a generous tribute, 
the American Ambassador alluded to Mr. Bryce’s services as 
the first chairman of the Anglo-American League. The good- 
will of the hour, he went on, would not create any illusions us 
to the nature of Mr. Bryce’s new duties. Mr. Bryce knew 
perfectly well that he was sent first to look scrupulously after 
the interests of his own country, and Americans would not 
give him half so hearty a welcome if they did not expect that 
of him. But he knew just as well that those interests, in his 
country as in theirs, were best promoted by keeping the 
peace. Happily, circumstances made the task easy: the 
two great nations were the nearest each other in the whole 
world, and at the heads of the two Governments stood 
two statesmen with unsurpassed records as peacemakers, 
In conclusion, Mr. Whitelaw Reid observed that as Oxford 
professor, traveller, man of letters, and statesman, Mr. 
Bryce’s name was almost as familiar among the people of 
the United States as among his own. His book about their 
government had been largely accepted by them as an authority, 
and he went to a country to which he was no stranger and 
which was no stranger to him. 


acknowledging the support and encouragement of political 
opponents as well as allies, and attributing the reception of 
his book to the fact that it expressed the real desire of the 
English people to understand and appreciate America, her 
people and her institutions. England desired peace with all 
States, but one peace should be closest,—that with those who 
by their thoughts and speech and their creative minds spoke 
to us as we did to them. That was the feeling of all in this 
country, from the King to the humblest of his subjects, and 
to express these feelings was the best and most important 
part of the duties he was about to undertake. 


The Thaw murder trial has been filling the newspapers 
during the past week,—not a little to the disgust of many 
people, who ask themselves why this squalid tragedy, in which 
the principal actors are in truth quite insignificant people, 
should be treated as if it had the importance of an affair of 
State. Possibly, however, such irritation is not really well 
founded. While human nature is what it is, the taking of 
life and the circumstances which draw to a focus in an act of 
death cannot but be of compelling interest. We cannot, of 
course, comment on the facts disclosed while the trial is pro- 
ceeding, but we may record that on Thursday Mrs. Harry 
Thaw, the wife of the accused, told the terrible story of her 
being drugged and ruined by White when she was a girl of 
only sixteen, and described the effect of the narrative upon 
her husband when she told it to him before their marriage. 
Great sympathy has very naturally been expressed with Mrs. 
Harry Thaw, who underwent the awful ordeal of her evidence 
with courage and dignity, and also with her husband, who had 





to witness her agony. 








The King and Queen have during the past week been 
| paying an informal visit to Paris, and have been everywhere 
| received with a feeling which it is not too much to describe as 
one of affection as well as respect. Attempts bave been made 
to represent the visit as having a political origin; but for 
such rumours there is in fact no foundation. The King and 
| Queen went over to Paris to go to the theatres and see the 
| shops, just as do thousands of other couples. 

} 








| Bank Rate, 5 per ceut., changed from 6 per cent. Jan. 17th, 
Consols (2}) were ou Friday 87—on Friday week 87. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
MR. BALFOUR'S SPEECH. 


E do not wonder that the more extreme section of 
the Tariff Reformers are deeply disappointed by 
Mr. Balfour’s speech, and that, although they do not venture 
to say so publicly, many of them are in private declaring 
that their cause has been betrayed by the leader of the 
Unionists. If the “ Valentine ” letter meant anything, it 
meant a very great deal more than Mr. Balfour was willing 
to say at Hull. To the convinced Tariff Reformer, as 
indeed to the plain man, it seemed to prove that Mr. 
Balfour had been finally converted to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy, and that henceforth the two chiefs would join 
forces and work together on the same lines. But ean any 
one imagine Mr. Chamberlain delivering such a speech as 
Mr. Balfour delivered at Hull, and making the admissions 
for Free-trade and against Protection which Mr. Balfour 
made? Remember that the difference cannot be described 
as merely a difference of temperament. No one could of 
course expect Mr. Balfour to turn into an orator of the 
Chamberlain type, and to express himself as positive 
about every political question he touched on, or to give 
his meaning without limitations and reserves. The 
Chamberlain policy, if expressed by Mr. Balfour, would 
always have to be expressed in Balfourian phraseology. 
No Chamberlainite, however, no matter how anxious to 
be persuaded that all is well, and that Mr. Balfour is 
sound in the faith and eager to prove his faith by 
works, will be able to say that the Hull speech was 
merely Chamberlainism expressed in Balfourian language. 
Except for the perfunctory homage paid to the “ Valentine ” 
letter, it would indeed be much nearer the truth to say 
that Mr. Balfour’s speech was the expression of some- 
thing very nearly approaching Free-trade principles in the 
speaker's own peculiar dialect. No doubt those principles 
lose a good deal in translation, and no doubt occasionally 
the speaker laid himself open to the sting of the old 
epigram,—traduttori traditori. Still, speaking broadly, the 
thought behind the words in the Hull speech is far more 
Free-trade than Protectionist. 

It is hardly necessary for us to say that we chronicle 
the fact we have just stated with very great pleasure. 
If we started from the supposition that Mr. Balfour was, 
and always had been, a Free-trader, or, rather, had never 
been prepared to accept the Protectionist programme 
unless pressed upon him with sufficient energy or by 
a sufficiently large section of the party, we should feel 
disappointed by the vagueness and by the occasional contra- 
dictions of the Hull speech. Since, however, we have felt 
obliged to regard Mr. Balfour hitherto as actually in the 
enemy’s line of battle, though, no doubt, always inclined 
to hang on the wing ready for a strategical movement to 
the rear, we can frankly say that we are delighted with the 
Hull speech. It shows not merely an immense advance 
in the direction of Free-trade from the position taken 
up in the “ Valentine” letter, but it is also far more 
encouraging to the Free-traders, and far more dis- 
couraging to the Protectionists, than any of the speeches 
made by Mr. Balfour, including even the Edinburgh 
spe ch, between the resignation of the Free-trade members 
of the Cabinet in 1903 and the General Election. No 
doubt there are many things in the Hull speech which 
will make it prudent for Free-trade Unionists to watch 
Mr. Balfour's leadership very earefully, and to make them 
hold themselves ready if necessary to take action at the 
polls similar to that taken by them at the last General 
Election. Provided, however, that they observe such an 
attitude of vigilance, we see no reason why they should 
not be able to co-operate heartily with Mr. Balfour if he 
shows himself willing to take a strong and vigorous line in 
combating any movement in the direction of Home-rule, 
and in opposing strongly the Socialistic programme of 
the present Government; or, again, in withstanding any 
attempt to amend the Constitution in such a way as 
to leave us without any Second Chamber for the revision 
of legislation, and therefore at the mercy of a snap vote 
in the House of Commons. 

It is in a leadership directed towards this, the true 
work of Unionism and Conservatism, that the salvation of 
the party is, in our belief, to be found. If, instead of 
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attempting to outbid the Radicals in matters of 80-called 
social reform, such as old-age pensions and the gratuitous 
feeding of school children, as Mr. Chamberlain’s followers, 
including Lord Milner and Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
seem to desire, the Unionist leader will call the moderato 
and genuinely conservative elements in the country to 
rally to his support and to the support of an unpauperised 
nation, we have little doubt that, in spite of the terrible 
ruin wrought in the Unionist Party by its adoption of the 
Chamberlain policy at the General Election, the power of 
the Unionists may be once more restored. If we cease to 
follow the will-o’-the-wisp of Protection, and devote our. 
selves to saving the nation from the dangers of Socialism 
and maintaining unimpaired the unity of the three 
kingdoms, the party will not only once more deserve, but 
will once more obtain, the confidence of the country. 

We are aware that those who advocate such a 
policy, the policy of returning to the legitimate work of 
Unionists and Conservatives, are threatened with tho 
secession of the Tariff Reformers. Personally, we do 
not believe in such a secession, for, in our opiniun, the 
extreme Tariff Reformers are rather noisy than strong, 
If, however, we are wrong, and if a secession should take 
place, we are of opinion that the results would be nothing 
like so damaging to the party as those which have arisen 
from following the advice of the extreme Tariff Reformers 
during the past four years. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
in a letter to Monday’s Zimes speaks of a “small, dis- 
contented, and relatively insignificant portion of the party 
which has for some time been wanting to form a separate 
group,” and then adds: “I say for one, let them do so, for 
open disagreement is better than half-concealed disloyalty.” 
Such a declaration coming from Free-trade Unionists of 
our own way of thinking would, we admit, be of no great 
significance. Coming, however, from one who, like Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu, has always remained attached to 
the central group of the party, and who can in no 
sense be dubbed an out-and-out Free-trader, the words 
are of distinct importance. If Mr. Balfour’s Hull 
speech has the result of driving out of the party the 
extreme ‘T'ariff Reformers, it will, we hold, hawe done 
nothing to weaken, but a great deal to strengthen, the 
forces of Unionism. It will show, in the first place, how 
insignificant is the number of those who are prepared to 
take the step in question, and it will set the party free for 
its legitimate work. As we have said, however, we do not 
expect a secession, even on a small scale. The Tariff 
Reformers, in spite of their brave words, know their weak- 
ness too well. If they really considered that they were 
as strong as they represent themselves to be, that they 
had the Unionist Party at their disposal, and, finally, that 
the cause of Pretection was vital to the interests not 
only of the nation but of the party, we cannot believe 
that they would tolerate for a moment a speech so 
hostile to their claims as that made by Mr. Balfour at 
Hull. If they are willing to tolerate that speech, and 
even to pretend that it satisfies them, then we must take 
leave to regard their attitude as the strongest possible 
proof of the hopelessness of the cause of Tariff Reform. 
The acceptance of the Hull speech must be considered 
as tantamount to a hauling down of the Chamberlainite 
and Protectionist flag. 





THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


NHE final result of the German elections is as complete a 
surprise as was the first. Not only foreign observers 

like ourselves, but German political leaders and organisers, 
were all united in thinking that the Kaiser would 
rue his impulsive dismissal of the Reichstag. But the 
whole world was wrong. The Kaiser's cavalry dash, 
so to speak, has had an almost brilliant success from 
the beginning to the end. Some incalculable political 
considerations, some incalculable sentiment, dominated 
the voters at the eleventh hour, and the Kaiser was 
justified. The Socialists have received a staggering blow, 
and although the Clerical Centre, which precipitated the 
crisis by opposing the Imperial policy, has come back to 
the Reichstag with increased numbers—this is only one 
of the paradoxes of the situation—it is not to be supposed 
that the enmity between the Centre and the Kaiser will 
last long under wise treatment. The complaisance of the 
Centre, in the very nature of things—owing to geographical 
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sition—is purchasable by concessions from either side. 
‘And already this party is rendered comparatively impotent 
by the weakening of the Socialists. On the whole, 
then, the Kaiser is fully entitled to think that he has 
received a mandate from the people to continue in his 
colonial policy, and generally in bis Weltpolitik. “Mandate” 
js a curious word perhaps to use of German elections, but 
the character of the elections themselves was unprecedented. 
The appeal was undisguisedly from the Throne to the 

ople, and as though to make it quite unmistakable, the 
mperial Chancellor and Herr Dernburg, whose office 
makes them, as it were, stewards of the Emperor rather than 
spokesmen of a party, descended into the arena like any 
other politician. ‘The appropriate culmination of these 
remarkable elections was the party-speech which the 
Emperor himself delivered to the excited multitude from 
his palace windows. JBerlin, let us remember, is an 
artificially chosen capital, where the influence of the 
Kaiser is not yet traditional and not indisputably 
supreme. It is not too fanciful, perhaps, to read into his 
yehement words a consciousness that then for the first 
time, in a sense, he came imto his own face to face with 
his people. A few weeks ago it was being remarked that 

rsonal criticism of the Emperor in Berlin was more free 
than it had ever been known to be; but on Tuesday night 


after the elections the Emperor received probably the 


greatest ovation of his life. 

What were the incalculable considerations and sent!- 
ments which turned the scale of these elections so unex" 

actedly ? To take sentiment first, we ought not to over- 
Jook the natural inclination of men (very strongly marked 
in Teutonic races) towards hero-worship. The Kaiser is 
always a picturesque figure. In this case he was a greatly 
daring, almost a reckless, one. Such a figure is bound to 
attract men of average sensibilities, whose political con- 
victions are not absolutely exacting. Further, the Kaiser 
had given the mot d’ordre ; and in the German nation there 
is a genius for obedience, whether it be a conscious result 
of the sense that private interests must be subordinated to 


those of the Fatherland, or a more or less unconscious fruit | 


of discipline. A prominent Oriental official is said to 
have remarked some years ago, “Mon peuple est trés 
ob¢issant,” and added in a cautious whisper, as he glanced 
round the room to see that he was not overheard, ‘‘méme 
trop ob¢issant.” Something of the same sort, happily 
for the Kaiser, is true of Germans, at all events of 
Prussians. 

As for the political considerations, we imagine that 
many of those who were glad enough to vote for Socialism 
when they regarded it simply as a useful weapon with 
which to threaten a bureaucratic Government shrank 
from supporting it when the danger of its becoming itself 
a tyrant was appreciably near. This is a fortunate timidity, 
which is likely to assert itself again, not only in Germany, 
but in France and in England. In thrifty France, for 
example, the pride of ownership is perhaps stronger than 
in auy European country—even the worst-paid concienge 
has something put by—and though Radicalism may 
ally itself with Socialism for political convenience, it will 
undoubtedly revolt against it when it comes to the point 
of putting hardly earned personal possessions into a 
common pool. In England the alliance between Liberalism 
and Socialism must lead to a similar parting of the ways. 
If terror of the danger has declared itself in Germany at 
these elections, it is an interesting and important fact. 
One is reminded of the Irishman who gaily supported 
Home-rule, but who, when Mr. Gladstone’s Bill seemed on 
the point of becoming law, said that he felt as though the 
noon were just going to fall into his baek-garden. The 
moon seems to have come too excitingly near the earth for 
many Germans. In a special sense, and in a manner for 
which he deserves all credit as a politician, Herr Dernburg 
has succeeded in making the commercial classes believe 
that their interests are tied up with the fulfilment of 
the Imperial colonial policy. His speeches have been 
without passion and rhetoric; he has put the case 
before his audiences as what Americans would call “a 
business proposition.” He himself is a banker, and 
he has been listened to with the respect which the 
opinions of an eminent banker would command in the 
City of London. 

Although the Social Democrats will return to the 
Reichstag with only a little more than half their former 
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strength, it is very important to remember that their total 
number of votes in the country has not diminished. In 
spite of the defection of many who voted for them at 
previous elections—a defection that rendered useless the 
support given to them in certain constituencies by the 
Clerical Centre—Social Democracy still prospers. In 
the last resort, as we have said, we do not believe that it 
will impose itself upon Germany or any other country ; 
but it would be a misreading of the German elections to 
pretend that Socialism has received a permanent defeat. 
A heavy tactical defeat it has undeniably suffered, but not 
more. It may continue to suffer from it for several years ; 
but in the meantime, considering that it can poll a vastly 
larger number of votes than any other party in the country, 
we think it has every right to insist upon redistribution. 
The Social Democrats are reckoned at three and a quarter 
millions, and it is believed that in the late elections they 
polled a quarter of a million more votes than in 1903. 
The number of their representatives is in glaring dispro- 
portion to their strength. What happened in England 
after the “industrial revolution” is happening now in 
Germany. As the population flocks to the towns, 
redistribution, not once but several times, will become 
necessary. 

The Kaiser’s speech simply breathed defiance. But there 
is no excuse whatever for seeing in it, we think, a menace to 
other countries. The people he wishes to ride down at the 
moment are the people he dislikes in his own country, not 
Frenchmen or Englishmen. On the whole, the situation 
in Germany is favourable to continued European peace. 
The Kaiser and the bureaucracy have enough to engage 
them at home. They will want all their eyes to watch a 
situation of many latent difficulties. It is in times of 
smug and smooth internal prosperity that nations are 
more inclined to a passion for blood-letting. But though 
the speech does not intimately concern us, we may still 
indulge an opinion. It was, as we think, an astonishingly 
dangerous speech, a kind of incitement to strife and 
bitterness. In England, as was very amusingly pointed 
out in a leading article in the Daily Chronicle, it would be 
inconceivable that the King should appear on the balcony 
of Buckingham Palace and call upon the people to kick 
men who are already down. After our most heated 
electoral struggles we have a habit of saying smooth 
things to one another. The successful candidate dis- 
covers wonderful virtues in his defeated rival, and puts 
his own services as far as possible at the disposal of the 
whole constituency. All this may be a formula, but it is 
a useful and soothing formula. 

To sum up, the Socialists have received a “ knock-out” 
blow,—a temporary paralysis from which they will 
probably recover. The Clerical Centre, which caused the 
trouble, has returned stronger than ever; but as it could 
defy the Kaiser only with the help of the Socialists, 
and their strength is now greatly reduced, its own sting, 
has been drawn. The Kaiser may be expected to. act 
energetically on his “ mandate,” which he will no doubt 
interpret as “‘ Full steam ahead !” 





HOME-RULE AND DEVOLUTION. 


HE letters which we publish in another column in regard 

to the question of Home-rule and Devolution would 

seem to show that our attitude in the matter has been very 
largely misunderstood. For instance, one would judge from 
the letter of Sir Malby Crofton that we were prepared to 
advocate the establishment of some sort of popular bodyin 
Dublin which would eontrol the police and the whole of the 
rest of the Administration, and be in all but name a Parlia- 
ment. We can assure our readers that nothing is farther 
from our thought than to favour any such policy. In 
re-reading our article of January 19th—the article to which 
our correspondents allude—we are bound to say that even 
though one or two phrases are a little less-guarded than 
they should have been in regard to a subject upon which 
men are so easily excited as Home-rule, we find little or 
nothing that gives any excuse for the grave misynder- 
standing with which we are dealing. It is true that we 
spoke, not very happily we admit, of “a, representative 
Council”; but we should have thought that the context 
showed clearly that this meant, not an elected Council, but 
merely a Council whose members should be representative 
men, and consequently representative of the best Irish 
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Opinion. We will not, however, endeavour to show in detail 
why we ought not to have been misunderstood. That is 
always a somewhat futile proceeding. The fact remains 
that we have been misunderstood by a small section of our 
readers. The best corrective is to restate our position in 
other, and we trust in clearer, words. 

We cannot, of course, effectively discuss the Government 
= age for Irish legislation till we have seen them. 

hen they are published, however, they will receive full 
and fair treatment at our hands, and, we believe, at the 
hands of all responsible Unionists. They must be con- 
sidered on their merits and in no party spirit. Never- 
theless, before those proposals are made known it is quite 
possible for Unionists to lay down certain principles which 
cannot be violated without danger, not only to Britain, 
but quite as much to Ireland.—When we speak of danger 
to the Union it must not be supposed for a moment that 
we mean merely danger to ourselves. Our objections to 
Home-rule are quite as great on behalf of Ireland as on 
behalf of the rest of the kingdom. If we thought that, 
though England and Scotland might lose, Ireland would 
gain from ee we should be inclined to recommend 
the sacrifice. As it is, we are clear that in the injury 
done by separation, or by a dissolution of the Legislative 
Union, the chief sufferer must be, not the predominant, 
but the minor partner. The fact that the majority of 
the Irish people seem to be unaware of this does 
not alter it or make it less a fact.—We may assume 
that no legislation introduced into the present Parlia- 
ment will seek to establish Home-rule, either in name 
or intention. To try to pass what would be in effect 
@ Home-rule Bill would be a breach of the pledges 
given at the General Election which we feel certain 
the Liberal Party do not contemplate. But though 
legislation might not be intended to dissolve the Union, it 
is of course possible that its effect might be to advance 
very greatly the cause of Home-rule. It will thus be 
necessary in the first place to ask of any Irish measure 
that is introduced in the coming Session:—* Is this in 
fact, if not in intention, an instalment of Home-rule, or 
will it tend to bring about a dissolution of the Legislative 
Union by so weakening the present system that in a few 
years the government of Ireland will have become im- 
possible except in accordance with the Nationalist pro- 
posals?” Itis hardly necessary to say that to any scheme 
which could not pass the ordeal of this question, and so 
could reasonably be called a half-way house to Home-rule, 
we should offer the most strenuous opposition. 

We think that in the circumstances it would be fair to 
ask the Government when they introduce their measure 
to assure the nation that their object is the better govern- 
ment of Ireland and administrative reform, and not an 
attempt to advance the cause of Home-rule by indirect 
action. If they are not willing to give an assurance of 
this kind, we confess that it will be exceedingly difficult, 
nay, impossible, for Unionists, however strongly they may 
desire administrative reform in Ireland, to acquiesce in 
such legislation. Though we cannot, of course, divine 
the intentions of the Government, we believe that it 
would be quite possible to decentralise a great deal 
of the Irish administration, and to govern Ireland 
in accordance, we do not say with Nationalist ideas, 
for that is a very different thing, but with Irish ideas, 
without in any sense impairing the strength of the 
Union. Indeed, we believe that a wise scheme of 
decentralisation and of sympathetic administration would 
very greatly strengthen the Union. This may sound at 
first a somewhat narrow policy when compared with some 
of the proposals put forward in Ireland; but in reality 
we believe that the reform of the Castle system of govern- 
ment might have very considerable benetits. As regards 
administering Ireland in accordance with Irish ideas, a 
very great step might be taken by giving to Ireland a 
University such as the great majority of Irishmen 
unquestionably desire. We confess that we feel some- 
thing akin to disgust as well as indignation when we find 
Liberals talking loudly about letting Irishmen govern them- 
selves, and about the necessity for Ireland being ruled by 
an Irish Parliament, and being willing in many cases to 
break up the Constitution and endanger our national 
safety in order to give what they term “justice to 
Ireland,” while at the same time refusing, though they 
have the power, to let the Irish majority have justice done 


them in the matter of a Roman Catholic University. Thig 
is, in effect, the present situation. While many Liberals 
are using big words about Home-rule, the Government 
as we realise from Mr. Bryce’s speeches, evidently do not 
dare to do for Ireland what they would be willing to 
let Ireland do for herself,—that is, endow a Roman 
Catholic University. Accordingly, they are proposing a 
scheme which will probably not satisfy the Roman 
Catholics, and which will be unjust to Trinity College 
Dublin. At the same time, the grant of only a part of 
their rights to the Roman Catholic majority will be 
so wrapped up and concealed for féar of offending the 
Nonconformist extremists that all the grace and half 
the virtue of the concession will be lost. As regards the 
University scheme the Liberal Party is in the position of 
a man who says :—“I could not dream of letting you hire 
a carriage from me to drive to such-and-such a place, 
because I believe you are going there to commit a crime. 
If, however, you like to buy the horse and trap from me 
outright, you can drive wherever you like and r shall ask 
no questions.” 

To sum up, we desire very greatly to see improvements 
made in the administration of Ireland, as long as those 
improvements are real improvements and tend tw better 
government. Again, we desire to see Ireland administered 
sympathetically and in accordance with Irish ideas, 
wherever the carrying out of those ideas will not 
endanger the Union or do injustice to any section of 
the Irish community. When we say this we by no 
means suggest that any special indulgence ought to be 
shown to the remains of the old Ascendency Party, now, we 
are glad to think, a dwindling and discredited band. No 
one, in our opinion, should be refused a share in the 
administration of Ireland merely because of his political 
opinions. We would welcome the co-operation of Home- 
rulers in the work of Irish administration without 
expecting them to give up any of their theories of political 
government. We do not intend till we see the Govern- 
ment scheme to go into details. We may say, however, 
that we sincerely trust that it will include some plan like 
that which now prevails in Scotland for dealing with 
private Bill legislation. We also trust that the Govern- 
ment will not be so ill-advised as to include in their 
proposals for administrative reform any scheme for 
altering the control which is now exercised over the Irish 
police by the central Government. The maintenance of 
law and order is the first of Irish interests, and very 
grave will be the responsibility of those who in the 
slightest degree weaken the power of the Executive to 
give the fullest protection to the objects of popular enmity 
or to the victims of political persecution. 





THE POLITICAL STRUGGLE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 
HE position of internal politics in the three military 
Empires of the Continent is somewhat strange, and 
will to the historian be exceedingly interesting. The 
peoples have obtained rights which to the Radicals of the 
last generation seemed to secure all they needed, and are 
yet unable to use those rights in any effective way. They 
have obtained the control of the finances, and manhood 
suffrage, and universal training to arms; but they are 
unable either to safeguard their liberties in the way they 
desire or to obtain any effective control of the Executive. 
The ultimate sovereignty remains in all three with the 
Monarchs, who can really use the veto and the right of 
dissolution at discretion,—powers which under the British 
Constitution have gradually become atrophied. In none 
of the three have the people obtained any effective contro] 
of external policy; in none do they regulate the strength 
or the discipline of the Army; in none are they able to 
release themselves from overmuch regulation by the 
bureaucracy and the police. Personal liberty has not, in 
fact, been obtained even sufficiently to guarantee personal 
security or exemption from what is practically arbitrary 
arrest. Liberty in the English and American sense does 
not exist. 

It is exceedingly difficult to discern all the reasons for 
this failure, for the peoples certainly wish to be free, and 
one would think that with their Parliamentary powers 
personal freedom could easily be extorted. One cause 





undoubtedly is that the peoples wish the Monarchs to 
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retain a lar 
owing partly 


we measure of authority. The British people, 
ly to their long history of contest with their 
Sovereigns, and partly to a certain dislike for the 
Hanoverian dynasty, which was ouly terminated by 
the popularity of Queen Victoria, have nevet desired 
this, thinking that so much of the one-inan power 
as is necessary to meet emergencies can be confided 
to a Premier or to a Cabinet without any dangerous 
loss of energy. Except for moments, they have never 
really feared invasion, and have never, therefore, felt 
compelled to grant the power of action without public 
discussion. In Germany invasion of the most dangerous 
kind from at least two sides at once is always a possibility, 
and the power to mobilise suddenly an overwhelming 
defensive force is acknowledged to be necessary by 
all moderate politicians. The same necessity exists Im 
Austria, where, though invasion from abroad is less 
obable, an armed insurrection is always conceivabie, 
and in 1848 actually occurred. Russia may be described 
as safe from invasion ; but up to the present moment the 
ruling classes have always feared popular risings, and have 
pot discerned any method of defence except through a vast 
aud strictly disciplined army. The Kings have therefore 
regarded themselves as Commanders-in-Chief first of all, 
and have naturally relied on foree as an instrument of 
government in a way which in this country has never been 
possible since the time of the detested Major-Generals. 
Nhe peoples, therefore, are always afraid that if matters 
are pushed too far the Kings will resort to force, and 
establish for the time being military despotism. DBismarck’s 
remark, “ After all, force is on our side,” revealed one of 
the arcana which exist in all the Imperial Governments. 
It is this reserved right of the Monarchs which renders 
the threat of “ continuous Dissolutions ” something more 
than a mere explosion of temper, or appeal to academic 
possibilities. How long this ultima ratio could be main- 
tained were a whole people to embrace the ideas of Herr 
Bebel may be doubtful ; but the doubt involves a possibility 
of mutiny, and the idea of mutiny strikes all Continentals 
—they having passed through the military mill—as 
something shameful, like retreat before a threat, or 
repudiation. 

The next cause of the absence of personal liberty is that 
the peoples have not seriously striven to obtain it. They 
have not set the Press really free, nor even as regards the 
Sovereigns secured freedom of speech, and it is only last 
week that the one great Republic of the Continent 
granted to its citizens a full right of unlicensed meeting,— 
aright which, if claimed in any one of the three military 
Empires, would bring the police in angry thousands to the 
spot. The Parliaments, in fact, have so shrunk from 
claiming liberty in the English sense—i.e., exemption from 
perpetual police control—that many sensible observers 
doubt, perhaps on insufficient evidence, whether at heart 
they wish for it. We shall see when the Parliaments have 
settled what they consider the more urgent questions of 
taxation, conscription, und free political utterance upon 
aper. 

We should not wonder greatly if the collision between 
the Monarchs and the peoples ended for a time in a 
compromise on the basis of personal liberty. That 
liberty does not of itself greatly offend the Kings, who 
refuse it rather in the interest of their bureaucracies than 
of their own authority. It is quite possible, as the 
example of this country shows, to grant the right of 
prosecuting agents of the Crown when they exceed their 
legal powers, and to allow nearly unlimited right of 
speech and meeting, without exposing the Throne to 
intolerable insult and without so weakening authority as 
to allow of dangerous disorder. The laws by which 
functionaries all over the Continent are armoured 
against criticism are not really needed to protect the 
principle of authority, and a King can be left as strong 
as President Roosevelt, even though anything can be said 
about him that can safely be said about any respectable 
private individual. Most things can be said, owing to a 
political etiquette, about Ministers, even on the Continent ; 
but the Ministers, unless indeed they are accused of 
peculation, retain their prominent position as completely 
as an English gentleman does when a disappointed 
cabman tells him that he is “the meanest cuss 
Within the radius.” The police control over the right 
of meeting is almost worthless, as M. Clemenceau has 





discerned, more especially in cities where the garrison 
is almost more numerous than any calculable public 
meeting. In Russia this concession would seem to the 
people to remove their gravest causes of complaint. In 
Germany we see what it would mean when we read the 
thanks to the Emperor for his recent decree mitigating the 
law of /ése-majesté ; and even in Austria, where by tradition 
the police are milder, it would be welcomed as further 
proof that the Emperor among his people was always at 
home. Personal liberty in this country has been secured 
so long that we scarcely remember its effect in soothing 
away the bitterness of every political struggle. The Peers 
every now and then get pretty sharply abused, but it is 
seventy-six years since the ricks of a Peer were in greater 
danger than those of any other farmer. It is also seventy- 
six years since our people became politically free. As to 
the Crown, it is not only not abused,—the tendency in the 
popular Press is rather towards a somewhat meaningless 
adulation. 





THE COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION. 
\ ] E have never numbered ourselves among the root- 

and-branch opponents of the Progressive majority 
on the London County Council. We recognise the magni- 
tude of the work they have to do, and the impossibility of 
avoiding mistakes in the doing of it. We are quite aware 
that civilisation is a very costly business, that the standard 
of living is steadily rising, that the size of London is 
constantly presenting new administrative problems, and that 
the growth of the city in some cases invests these problems 
with difficulties which were not foreseen when London was 
half its present size. Nor are we disposed to blame the 
London County Councillors for forming too high a con- 
ception of their functions. The duties they are charged 
with are very important and very onerous. The govern- 
ment of aclosely packed community with a population 
larger than that of Scotland may well create an exacting 
sense of responsibility in those who undertake it. Our 
complaint, if we made one, would rather be that the 
merabers of the Council are not always enough impressed 
with the difficulty of their self-imposed work, not always 
sufficiently alive to the far-reaching consequences their 
errors may entail on the electors who trust them, not 
always as careful as they might be to appreciate the full 
significance of the position in which they have been placed. 
For the supplying of a large part of that complex array of 
needs which makes up life in a modern city Londoners 
have only the County Council to look to, and when we 
remember the huge ba!unce-sheet annually presented to 
us we are sometimes tempted to wonder whether our 
municipal rulers are always careful enough that we get 
good value for our money. 

The source of the worst mistakes that can be charged 
against the Council is the disposition showu by the 
majority to belittle their administrative work. They often 
seem more anxious to have fresh duties thrown upon 
them than to do perfectly the duties which are already 
theirs. Their ambition is to become a still larger and more 
powerful body, and their idea of making out a case in 
favour of such a change is to draw glowing pictures of 
what they might achieve if Parliament would only give 
them freer hands. To us this method seems simply an 
instance of putting the cart before the horse. Anybody 
can be eloquent when he is describing the grand use he 
would make of a greater position than he actually holds. 
That is the universal language of candidates seeking 
advancement. ‘The wise employer is apt to direct the 
conversation towards the commonplace region of their 
previous record. ‘The best evidence of what a County 
Councillor could do, if he had the chance, is what he has 
already done. Has he made the most of past opportunities? 
Has he laid out the money entrusted to him to the best 
advantage? Has he properly compared the gain with the 
expenditure, and made sure that some new improvement 
is not only worth having in itself, but worth having at 
the price asked for it? The Progressive majority have too 
often forgotten that every penny that the London County 
Council spends comes out of the pockets of Londoners. 
‘There is no reserve fund, no accumulated capital, nothing 
but the pounds and shillings found, and found with 
difficulty, and often at the cost of real privation, by the 
London ratepayers. In order properly to estimate what 
this means we ought to be able to follow the rate-collector 
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on his rounds, and to inquire how the money that has been 


handed over to him has been got together. 


In election 


addresses we hear too much of what is going to be done for 
the ratepayer and too little of what the ratepayer will have 


to pay in return. 


To a vast proportion of the population 


of London a very small difference in annual expenditure 
means a quite disproportionate difference in the comfort 


of life. 
demand-note may represent a sacrifice of some small 
luxury—if indeed it be not more rightly called some small 
necessary—which does more to soften and sweeten life 
than would be divined by a mere glance at the rating- 
paper. But the annoyance, sometimes amounting to 
positive suffering, which a high rate causes directly is as 
nothing by the side of the mischief done to industry by the 
substitution of public for private enterprise. We hear a great 
deal from time to time about some new housing scheme of 
the County Council. So many more people are to have com- 
fortable dwellings found for them, so many bricklayers and 
masons and carpenters are to be employed in erecting 
them. What we see is the single enterprise, the series of 
blocks that constitute the new buildings. But in order to 
get at the true worth of the service which the County 
Council has rendered, whether to those by whose labour 
the dwellings have been built or to those who are to benefit 
by what that labour has produced, we ought to know how 
many private schemes have fallen through because with 
rising rates people are indisposed to commit themselves to 
large new undertakings, or because municipal competition 
has made the capitalist look for some kind of investment 
where his rivals will not have the rates to draw upon 
every Saturday. The sums that extravagant adminis- 
tration takes out of each pocket may be small, but they 
are vast in the aggregate, and the fears which a constant 
rise in the rates arouses discourage private enterprise 
still more than the sums actually levied. Now and again 
we see the effect of this in the removal of some industry 
from London, and the closed yard or the empty sites 
offered on building lease bring home to us what has 
happened. These are results that we can note and 
measure. 


and the number of men from time to time dismissed and 
not taken on again. 
reckon with pride the hundreds of men it is keeping in 
work ; but what about the thousands who are left without 
employment by the unnoticed operation of the commercial 
distrust which costly administration generates ? And when, 


as we fear is sometimes the case, these municipal works are | 


taken in hand net so much because they are needed as 


because they employ labour the mischief is doubled. We, Sp gmage 
; - ' citadel and stronghold which is Clrist’s own character.” Dr. 


are hindering men from getting work from private 
employers, and we are training them to take their place in 


that unemployed class which all relief works—and works | 


undertaken to provide employment are only relief works | 
| spokesman representing the conclusions of a Council com- 


with a finer name—tend to make larger. 


A special correspondent of the Times brings another and | 


As long | explain away this sentence of Christ: “Lo, I am with you 


1891 the engineers employed by the Council | 
| tion of Christians plainly put absolute faith in these words, 


graver charge against the Progressive majority. 
ago as 
reported that about two and 

once to be spent on what Lor 


quarter millions ought at 


The pound or two more that is specified on the 


What we do not note and cannot measure are | 
the contraction of works that have not been moved away, | 


The London County Council may | 


Rosebery rightly called by | 


far the greatest problem then before the Council,—the im- | 


—— 


to embark prematurely upon far less necessary out, 
To drain London properly is a matter of pm te 
moment than to provide it with trams. The one 4 
necessary, the other may bea luxury. The one is whol} 
beyond the reach of private enterprise, the other js | 
Consequently—supposing the account of their policy = 
have given to be correct—the County Council ought to 
have had no hesitation in taking the drains in hand ang 
postponing the tramways. 

If any of our readers is in doubt how he shall vote on 
March 2nd, our advice is very much at his servicg 
Though he may have given his vote to the Progressives at 
every previous election, and may intend to do the same 
at every future election, let him for this once vote against 
them. They will be all the wiser for going for a time 
into opposition, and for the opportunity of divesting 
themselves of some champions and some causes which an 
interval of reflection will afford them. 











THE CHRIST OF EXPERIENCE. 


VOLUME of religious and soeial essays has lately been 
published by the Rev. William T. Herridge, D.p, 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa (“The Orbit of Life”, 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 2s. 6d. net). The book abounds in 
common-sense, and is full at the same time of religious and 
ethical suggestion. The most modern reader could not say 
that Dr. Heiridge was behind the time; but, unlike so many 
men of wide sympathy and wide contemporary reading, he 
has managed to steer clear of that fog-belt of religious and 
moral confusion wherein so many writers of to-day lose their 
way. “Right and wrong,” he is sure, “are not to be heaped 
tagetber in indiscriminate confusion.” There is, he maintains, 
“a right way of being ‘worldly,” and those honourable 





| it. 


successes which are truly worth having depend upon “a well. 
trained and athletic resolution.” These three sentences give, 
we thmk, a key to the secular side of the book. It is with 
the religious side that we propose to deal in the present 
article. 

In an interesting paper upon the Resurrection, which 
he calls “an Easter study,” the follwing passage occurs: 
“Christ views resurrection not as a mere physical 
process, but rather as a moral achievement, and His own 
Resurrection is the most unique and memorable instance of 
If any one proposes to make a successful assault upon 
the belief of Christendom, he must not be content simply to 
storm the outposts of historical testimony, nor maintain a 
guerilla warfare of scientific nescience. He must attack the very 


Herridge speaks profoundly, and.cannot but set his readers 
thinking. No denial of the possibility of miracle, however 
dogmatic, even though it bore the imprimatur of an accredited 
posed of the most renowned scientists of Europe, can 
The first genera, 


alway, even unto the end of the world.” 


and all through the ages there have never been wanting men 
and women of every denomination who have witnessed to 


provement and extension of the main drainage of London. | their truth. Some of these have made a great mark in the 
If this money were not spent, undiluted sewage would go | world, have been the true “world-shapers” ; but for the most 
on being discharged into the Thames, and the basements | part they have been very ordinary people. ‘The declarations 
of the houses in the low-lying districts would go on being | of these latter upon the subject would fill many books, and 


flooded with it. For ten years nothing, or next to 
nothing, was done to carry out this recommendation, 
and then the sum authorised was cut down by a million. 
In the meantime the amount and cost of the necessary 


and a quarter ordered to be laid out in 1899 has 
been all spent, the work still to be done will involve, 
according to the 7'imes correspondent, a further outlay of 
over three and a half millions. Yet, with the sanitary 
condition of London exposed to constant peril, the 
Progressive majority were continually, looking for new 
fields of expenditure. There may be another side to this 


statement. We quote it not as a judgment, but as a 
charge which needs investigation. But if it be true, it 
very well illustrates that tendency to pass over plain and 


obvious duties—duties which give no room for question, 
and so ought not to involve any party discussions—in order 








| 





perhaps if they were written, and the educated people of to-day 
were condemned to mead them, they should cry out with St. 
Paul that “not many wise men after the flesh, not many 


. . -.. » | mighty, not many noble, are called”; but no experience can 
improvements have increased, and when the million | eny y r P 


be put aside as without importance because it is common, 
and consequently witnessed to by persons without literary 
judgment, power of clear expression, or that concomitance 
of small perceptions too fine for analysis which we call 
“taste.” Nor is their evidence impaired by the fact that 
the experience they enjoy seems sometimes altogether to 
obsess them. They believe it, in contradiction to the whole 
tone of our Lord's teaching, to be the most important part of 
the Christian revelation, and they deny the Christianity 
of all those who can boast of no such _ consolation. 
The matter has nothing to do with the resurrection of the 
flesh. The men who first believed and repeated the promise 
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were agreed that even though they had known Christ “ after 

the flesb,” whether before or after His resurrection, they now 

knew Him—in that sense—no more. The benefit promised 
was spiritual; the benefit alleged to have been received was 
spiritual also. ; 7» ; 

St. Paul's experience of this divine companionship is 
typical. When he was tried for his life, he tells us, “no 
man stood with me...... Notwithstanding the Lord 
stood with me.” What did he mean? He clearly does not 
allude to another incident like that on the road to Damascus. 

No vision and no supernatural occurence is even hinted at. 

He does not suggest that his answers af the time of his 
examination were prpmpted by Christ. He does not say that 
he saw Him. He makes an assertion, which he takes it for 
granted his readers will understand, to the effect that the 
fearful mental and moral strain through which he had 
lately gone was made bearable, in spite of the desertion of 
bis friends, by the presence of Christ. When we consider 
these things, we do, as Dr. Herridge says, storm the out- 
posts of historical testimony to no purpose. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that since the storming of these outposts, 
since the breaking of swords between materialists and 
spiritualists, a generation of Christians has arisen among 
whom such experiences as Paul described are rare. Most 
of us, especially if we belong to those who have to think for 
their living, have small hope of ever receiving any such 
divinely authoritative confirmation of our faith. It is 
impossible, in considering the matter of the spiritual 
resurrection of our Lord, to shirk this fact. “If 
one does not take the trouble to exercise that noble 
rationality which searches into the depths of things, though 
he may bave no innate viciousness, tlie mere slumber of 
thought is sure to degrade him.” Dr. Herridge’s condemna- 
tion of the man who can think and will not is perhaps too 
sweeping. Yet it isin the main just, It is useless to deceive 
ourselves by words. To do so is to remain upon the surface 
of things. When we talk of the support men derive 
from a high ideal, we do not mean what Paul meant. 
There can be no doubt that men are upheld in moments of 
storm and strtss by dwelling on an ideal. But St. Paul was 
always an idealist,—a man with hopes and aims outside the 
region ruled by reason. He had ideals long before he became a 
Christian. Yet he certainly thought ‘his experience was new. 
Again, there can be no doubt that an ideal pointed by a 
splendid recollection may concentrate itself into something 
which, in the vague language of poetry, might be alluded to 
asa person. But the passage in which St. Paul’s words oceur 
is not poetry at all; it is a plain record of sad facts. His 
work has not been succeeding, his friends have left him, his 
converts have turned away, nothing is left but the hope of 
better things after death. He is in no exultant mood. He 
draws no word-picture to impress upon his friends the glorious 
atmosphere of a higher ideal than the world before knew, for 
the sake of which it is conceivable such a one as Paul might 
have worked and agonised “ in jeopardy every hour,” though he 
himself asserts that he would not havedoneit. Again, the book 
we have imagined which might be written by simple people 
would contain, we suppose, very little poetry indeed,—prosaic, 
sometimes perhaps sordid, accounts of illnesses, deaths, 
perplexities, anxieties, which the writers were convinced they 
did not witness or endure alone. 

Those who stand where they can see the signs of the times 
must often feel themselves strangers in the midst of a new 
heaven and a newearth, and it is impossible but that some- 
times they should be seized with dread lest in the passing 
away of the old certainties the words of Christ may not pass 


away too. The depression which religious changes bring to | head of a King. 





| 


human nature, and it can still find consolation in the eternal 
words of the Son of Man, “ Because I live, ye shall live also,” 
implying as they do that the inheritance of life is consequent 
upon the Fatherhood of God. 





THE PROGRESS OF POSTAGE-STAMPS. 
MONG the thousands of persons who visited the extremely 
interesting Exhibition of postage-stamps held last year in 
the Hall of the Horticultural Society at Westminster, there may 
have been a few who realised for the first time what a hope- 
lessly difficult and complicated business the collecting of 
postage-stamps as a hobby has become. The long rows of 
glass cases, each of them filled with beautifully clean and 
fresh specimens, as bewildering in quantity as in variety of 
colour, in differences of watermark, in minute detail of per- 
foration; specimens of “essays,” of proofs, of patterns sub- 
mitted for Royal approval, of “errors,” of “locals”; above 
all, of complete new sheets of stamps so rare as to make the 
obtairiing of a single used specimen an occasion, for humbler 
collectors, to be marked with a white stone,—the effect of the 
juxtaposition of such galaxies of rarities must surely have 
been, even to the connoisseurs, a little depressing in its com- 
pleteness. If the layman, unversed in the mysteries of water- 
marks and perforations, adds to that sense of depression the 
realisation that what is apparently complete isin fact incomplete, 
and that every month increases the number of issues which must 
be added to a representative collection, the futility of trying to 
keep up with the Post Offices of all the different countries 
is plain enough,—or it is plain enough for the average person. 
In the “sixties” and “seventies ” almost anybody could make 
a good collection of the stamps of the world; to-day it may 
take a man of means to make—that is, buy—a decent 
collection of the stamps of a single country. 

According to a catalogue which has just been published by 
an Ipswich firm of stump-dealers, the total number of postage- 
stamps issued by Governments up to January Ist last was 
20,496, of which 6,153 belong to the British Empire, and 
14,343 to the rest of the world. The issues of Europe 
amount te 4,361, those of Asia to 3,856, Africa has issued 
4,469, America 4,688, the West Indies 1,637, and Oceania 
1,485. These numbers exclude varieties differing only 
in the matter of watermark, perforation, and so on, also 
“local” stamps and those issued by any other authority 
except Government. If these varieties were included—and 
there are many collectors whose chief interest is in minute 
variations—the foregoing numbers would p-obably be at least 
doubled, which is a consideration that could only be inspiriting 
to the enthusiast. But if no one would think of attempting 
a complete collection of the whole forty thousand, a general 
survey of a fairly representative collection still makes a rather 
interesting review, as forming some kind of an index not only 
to the history, but also to the tastes and predilections, of the 
different peoples of the world. More than that; for it would 
not be difficult to draw inferences, from looking at a fairly 
complete collection of stamps, as to the history of civilised 
mankind during the past century. History, of course, could 
be read to some extent from the portraits on many of the 
issues; tt would not be difficult, for instance, to draw a 
contrast between the histories of France and England during 
the years since 1840. The happiness of the country that bas, at 
all events on its postage-stamps, no history could hardly be more 
surely guessed at than by noticing the fact that on the British 
stamps the same young Queen’s head appears unaltered on every 
stamp from the black “ V.R.” penny of 1840 to the issues of 
1902, when the first British stamp was struck bearing the 


As a sharp contrast to that era of calm and 


many minds is not, however, a clear medium through which | prosperity, look at the quickly varying issues of the years 
to look at facts. For those who can cast this depression away | which followed the adoption by France of the prepaid postage 
the character of Christ still remains the stronghold of the | system in 1849. First comes the wreathed head of Liberty, 


doctrine of the Resurrection. 
turned upon the Gospels. Perhaps there was never a time 
when the thought of the character of Christ preoccupied the 
mind of Christendom as it does now. Christianity is more 
the test of public and private action than ever before. Is it 
not possible that in the future the shaking of public faith in 
verbal inspiration and in sacramental grace may be seen to 


The eyes of the world are | but for three years only. 


| 


| same head is crowned with laurel. 


In 1852 an issue appears, still 
bearing the words “ Repub. Franc.,” but bearing instead « f the 
head of Liberty the portrait of the President Louis Napoleon 
Next year the same head is on the stamps, but with the 
inscription altered to “ Empire Franc.” ; ten years later the 
Eighteen years more, and 
the finely engraved stamps of the Empire give way to rough, 


be but the misread results of a revived power to grasp the | lithographed impressions of the old head of Liberty; those 


reality of the Christian revelation? His Spirit is with 
Christendom while Christendom recognises the divine side of 


| 


are the stamps struck during the siege of Paris. Six years 


of recuperation follow, and then you get the restful design 
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of the familiar issue of “ Peace and Commerce,” succeeded 
by the designs of the current stamps, of which perhaps the most 
prominent is the graceful figure of a girl sowing, the emblem 
of the ideals of a quiet and contented peasant-proprietary. 
Agriculture, indeed, has always held a foremost place in the 
minds of designers of French postage-stamps, the so-called 
“head of Liberty” which is the centre of the first and many 
succeeding issues being in reality the head of the goddess 
Ceres, crowned with olive and vine. 

It is impossible, in taking a general survey of the designs 
of British and foreign postage-stamps, not to be struck with 
one curious fact, and that is the tendency of all the chief 
countries, with possibly one important exception, to issue 
stamps becoming gradually worse in colour, workmanship, and 
design. In the case of no country, perhaps, is the deterioration 
more noticeable or definite than with Great Britain. The first 
issues of the penny and twopenny stamps are probably the finest 
examples in existence of what a postage-stamp should be. 
They are of a size which general imitation and adoption have 
emphasised as most convenient; they are clear and bold in 
design, and the delicate workmanship of the engraving, 
particularly in the modelling of the face and in the trans- 
parent depth of the background, has not been surpassed by 
the best work of the stamp-engravers of any foreign country ; 
above all, they are unequalled in the strength and purity of 
their colouring. The penny black, which is in reality the 
deepest possible Indian-ink brown; the penny red, either pure 
maroon or dark rose; and the twopenny blue, ranging in tint 
from the clearest Prussian blue to the cleanest ultramarine, 
are a trio of postage-stamps which, as they were the first to 
ride on envelopes through the post, so are still first among all 
countries in every essential of a good postage-stamp. Hardly 
behind them come the first issues of France. It is rather 
remarkable that, although Great Britain’s nearest Continental 
neighbour, France took nine years to follow out the principles 
of Rowland Hill. She was even beaten in the race by Brazil, 
which had an admirably executed series of stamps as early 
as 1843. Brazil also beat Spain (1850), Italy (1851), Russia 
(1857), and Turkey (1863). 
admirable; the design is striking but severe, the engraving is 
fine, and the colour deep and clean. But both in France and 
England the progress of time only produced poorer colour 
and worse designs. 
1880, when the old penny red became brick-red, and looked 
worth a farthing; but the lilac and green issue of 1884 was 
perhaps the dullest and most monotonous of all. 
culminating point of weak design and bad colour has been 
reached in the current halfpenny stamp, which for the 
sloppiness of its green and the poverty of its workmanship is 
rivalled, among many modern Continental stamps, perhaps 
only by the five-centime French and the five-pfennig German. 


But the tendency to deteriorate is the same with all the | 


other Continental countries. Holland and Belgium began 


with cameo-like portraits 


weakness. 
Isabella, and degenerated into light colour and dulness with 
her “ baby King” issue. 
good postage-stamp; but it never had a worse one than the 
current green five-pfennig. Here the design is even weaker 
than the colour; the drawing of the right hand of the steel- 


clad warrior, who presumably shakes tle mailed fist, is less | 


suggestive of Katsermacht than of the kindergarten. Perhaps, 


however, the most Humpty-dumpty-like fall of all is that of ! 
Canada and Nevw- | 
foundland, it is true, have never slipped much below the level | 


the great majority of our own Colonies. 


of their first issues; but contrast the earliest stamps of 
Ceylon, St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the 
Bahamas, South Australia, Queensland, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand with their later issues, and notice the difference 


between the admirably delicate pictures of Queen Victoria | 


in the “fifties” and “sixties,” and the cheap and 
undistinctive designs of the issues of to-day. If 
selection had to be made of the ugliest postage-stamp in 
existence, it would probably be the 1873 penny stamp of the 
Australian Colony of Victoria. To call the portrait of the 
Queen upon it ugly would be flattering; the colouring is pale 
green upon a sickly yellow, and the combined effect is 
appalling. It is of this stamp that the punning philatelist 
made the remark that “the Yankee may boast that he licks 


The first issues of France are | 


England first fell from her pinnacle in | 


The | 


in strong healthy blues and | 
crimsons and oranges; they have washed out into watery | 
Spain issued first a nobly massive portraiture of | 


The German Empire never had a | 


a) 








ereation, but it would take a man and an Australian to lick 
that.” It is not very much worse than some of itg con. 
temporaries. 

The exception to the general decadence of design and 
colour is to be found, of course, in the postage-stamps of the 
United States. A few modern issues, such as those of the 
Soudan, North Borneo, Liberia, and one or two of the 
West Indies, have been most elaborate and beautifully 
executed; but for a general high level of artistic care 
no stamps can approach the American. For what reason? 
In the European and Colonial issues you are tempted 
to suppose that the gradual transition from extreme 
care in workmanship to ugly utility is due to some 
reflected recognition of the hurry and press of modern 
life, and of the needlessness of devoting time to the design. 
ing of what is, after all, only a mixture of a receipt and 
a passport. You would, perhaps, expect the keen business. 
head of the American to carry him along similar lines of 
thought, and to result in the production of equally ugly 
stamps. But it does not. Is the reason, then, to be found 
in a search after increase of revenue, such as tempted some 
of the Central and South American Republics to contract for 
a yearly issue of fresh specimens in the hope of attracting 
purchases from philatelists? That will hardly do. More 
probably the answer is to be found in the superabundant 
vitality of a nation which, like a busy man, still bas more 
time than the idle to devote to apparently unimportant 
business. Doubtless the whole business of the designing of 
postage-stamps cannot be called important; but the progress 
of the designing is not without interest as a bypath in the 
study of national character. 








WINTER IN A SEA-MARSH. 

ype ana writer has developed the theory that it is 
£ easier than it was a bundred years ago to find solitude 
in civilised countries. Then agriculturists ranged naturally 
over the great spaces; now the traffic of life keeps to the 
prescribed routes. The writer made no allowance for the 
| fact that the tourist, with a sense of natural beauty more 
| consciously cultivated than ever before, has rushed in where 
| the agriculturist has ceased to tread. The tourist calls 
“orand” what his ancestor of the eighteenth century called 
“savage”; and it is unjust to his enterprise to say that he 
does not wander far from the railways. The Rucksack, though 
it has not yet won the place in our esteem it will have one 
day, has already enabled thousands of Englishmen in their 
own country to become independent of every means of trans- 
port. But even ina Rucksack you cannot carry a bed, and 
the present writer (who would premise that he is not averse 
from a reasonable comfort) has learned from experience a 
method of making the most romantic solitude habitable. The 
secret, which is applicable only to estuaries, rivers, and lakes, 
lies in the use of a beamy boat as headquarters. A boat 
between fifteen and twenty tons does very well. If orderly 
habits be observed—if, for instance, you do not eat your break- 
| fast before your bunk is made, and do not turn in at night before 
| the dinner-things are washed up—it will be found that there is 

more room in such a boat than in many cottages the bulk of 
| which is a hundred times greater. The architectural problem 
| of admitting many cupboards into small buildings was solved 
ages ago by naval architects, though it still puzzles us on 
land, where we have been Jess hotly pressed by necessity. The 
incomparable advantage of a boat is that it can be moved 
from place to place. Even if it be a hulk without sails it can 
be towed. The most convenient cottage ever built remains in 
the same place, 

The boat was lying in a creek on the Norfolk coast, secure 
from the highest wind that a winter night could bring. To be 
truthful, the high tide just lapped her sides without making 
her float. The sensation of hearing a gale blow outside a 
room where the curtains are drawn and the fire burns bright 
has become a kind of traditional satisfaction celebrated for us 
| everywhere in literature. But to those who are bad sailors, 
at all events, there is a still more curious satisfaction in 
hearing squalls in rigging while the ship remains firm as a 
rock, 

There is no bit of coast in England quite like that which 
stretches from Wolferton to Wells. It is the Norfolk margin 
of the shallow Wash. It is gaining on the sea, in accordance 
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with the principle that our coast gains where it lies low and 


receives continual accretions of sand, and loses where it is 
high and is undermined by the sea beating on the base of 
cliffs. To a stranger who has not studied his map, it is 
always puzzling to find that though he is on the East Coast, 
he may see the sun set in the sea, and watch a heavy sea 
roll in when the wind is from the West. The unrivalled 
charm of this wild coast, however, is the salt-marshes 
and flate guarded by barriers of sand further out to sea. 
These marshes and mud-flats are filled with an extraordinary 
variety of birds, and are one of the favourite arriving places 
of birds in the autumn immigration. The present writer has 
watched the immigrants arrive on an autumn day, not 
yolleying across the sky in delirious flight, as they are some- 
times said to do, but flying with the measured, deliberate air 
of rather tired but still resolute pilgrims; flopping and 
lolloping they came, yet never deviating from the straight 
line. As one looked seawards beyond the birds, one could see 
nothing but a dull, uniform, impalpable sheet hung before the 
eyes. Sea met sky, but it was impossible to say where. The 
stream of birds seemed to end not far away, but all the time, 
as one looked, the meaningless blank ut the tail of the 
stream would tremble and twinkle, and then burst and 
scatter in movement as more and more birds came into sight. 
They grew out of the sky, as the conjurer’s properties out of 
nothing. Thousands and thousands they came,—clouds of 
starlings, battalions of rooks, jackdaws flying in friendly 
unison with the rooks (for the old hostility of the spring was 
forgotten and the coming hostility not foreseen), plovers, and, 
on the edges of the column, scattered larks, the vedettes of 
the invading army. But now in these winter days all these 
birds are distributed about the country, perhaps ignorant of 
whence they came and whither they will go when the 
migratory instinct shall grip them again. Thousands of 
grey crows—“ Danes” the Norfolk people call them—always 
remain faithful, however, to these marshes, and, with a vigour 
which they had not when they first flapped down exhausted 
on the beach, croak their unceasing warnings at you from the 
gates and dyke bridges. 

It was at sunset on a certain day recently when we left the 
comfortable cabin of the boat with our guns to wait behind 
the bank of a creek for a shot at the flighting duck. Every 
morning at dawn the duck, which have fed all night in the 
marshes and fields, “flight” out to sea, where they roost all 
day, to return to their feeding-grounds at dusk in the evening. 
The chilly saffron lights in the West gleamed on the mud- 
banks. The frozen grass crumpled like pie-crust under our feet 
as we walked. The air was filled with the cries of birds, which 
became more and more distinct as the world inland became 
more silent. The beat of harmless waves on the sand-barriers 
beyond the flats made a monotone which was almost like 
silence. The high ground inland mingled with the inky cloud- 
bank, but still a church with a nobly proportioned tower stood 
up clear and grand, and seemed to be thrusting its way across 
the horizon like a great liner on a sable ocean. 

The darkness increased. A parliament of ducks in a mere 
inland quacked out a noisy discussion. Stints, knots, and 
curlews told one another without ceasing that the night had 
come. The sucking, gurgling sounds waxed in the creek as the 
tide flowed; the ice was rent with continuous small explosions as 
the water heaved it upwards. Surely the ducks must have all 
passed over our heads already, very high up as their custom 
is when there is no wind. A gale is necessary to beat them 
down. Just when we had almost given up hope a quacking 
sound from the sea came nearer and louder, and the air 
shivered with the whirr of wings. One might have fancied 
strange things in that dark, eerie place after the long wait 
with straining eyes and ears. The beating of the dark 
wings might have been mystical tongues. Hundreds of 
ducks passed too high up for a shot, but three came rather 
lower, with a meteoric curve aiming for the dyke behind us. 
It was a longish shot, but the choke barrel carried far enough, 
and the satisfactory thud of one of the three falling on the 
frozen earth proclaimed more than one could see. That was 
all right, and the dog’s nose would not fail because it was 
dark. More wings beat over our heads; a bird whistled past 
like a bullet and came down on to the ice behind, but 
it was invisible. Our bag was the smallest possible, it is 
true, but the bag did not matter; the experience was one of 
those that count in the memory of a lifetime. 





So we stumbled through the marram-grass back to the spot 
where a shaft of light shot up into the darkness from the 
cabin skylight of our boat. After dinner we went to the 
slippery deck, where the snow and hoar-frost glittered; the 
clouds had gone; the moon was electric in brilliance; all 
the world was white and dazzling. The smooth, shining mud 
round us was like lava; one could fancy it sweeping 
irresistibly past. And further away a mud-bank reared up 
its black back like a whale as the water stealthily fell away 
from its flanks. We leaned across the boom and wondered : 
Is this really true? Is the incredible beauty of this solitude 
seen by us alone? Has no one else taken the trouble to be 
here on this memorable night ? 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
aiappiiiiaitimae 
THE PIGEONS AT OUR WINDOW. 
(To THE EpITroR OF THE “ SPKCTATOR,” J 

Sir,—W hile we lived in New York we made pets of the grey 
squirrels in the park. It is impossible to describe how we 
missed these companions of our idle hours when we came to 
make our home in London. And, what is really astonishing, 
we have already found some beautiful creatures to succeed to 
those affections we lavished on the gentle and exquisite 
squirrels. Besides, we do not have to go abroad to find them. 
They seek us out in our home, and from earliest morning 
until, at this season of the year, the lamps are lighted in the 
street, they remain on our balconies, or, within sight of the 
windows, on the neighbouring roofs. It may be that you who 
read this are lovers of animals and understand well what joy 
there is in this presence of wild life here in the very heart of 
the great city. Is it not something to be awakened in the 
morning by the soft cooing of our pigeons; and when we go 
to our window, to hear the air beaten by their hurrying wings 
and to see these pretty creatures flying from all directions to 
greet us? They were not always so tame. How much mistrust 
and timidity we have had to overcome! But the squirrels had 
long ago taught us patience and those gentle movements which 
cause no alarm and awaken no suspicion. 

To whom do the pigeons of London belong? At least we own 
the allegiance of twenty, and know each by name and by habit, 
and often they bring with them strangers, so that, alas! there 
is no room for them all within the little iron railing which 
ornaments our window. Now you must know that our rooms 
are on the sixth and top floor of a very high building, and so 
it was that we happened one day last winter to see a forlorn 
and, as we suspected, a hungry little pigeon, with its small head 
dropped on its breast, sitting on the roof which runs at right 
angles to that above our heads, It was an easy matter from 
the window to throw crumbs on to the leads, but the bird took 
fright and disappeared. The next day, however, we saw it 
again, and with it two others; and this time, though they ran 
off a little distance when the window was opened, they returned 
to eat. In those cold winter days crumbs were evidently 
scarce in Westminster, and the news of the manna which thus 
fell in that wilderness of roofland spread—who knows by what 
method of communication ?—among the birds of the vicinity. In 
a few weeks they had acquired the courage to descend for their 
meal to our window balconies, but at that time only when the 
muslin curtains were drawn and when we were hidden from 
view. 

Now it happened one day that we saw in a shop a great bin 
filled with maize and oats, and bearing the alluring sign,— 
“ Pigeon Mixture.” And from that time to this a sackful of this 
provender so dear to the birds has been delivered at regular 
intervals at our flat. Perhaps the hall-porters and the lift- 
men think that we eat it; they are apparently prepared to 
believe anything of people who come from the United States, 
and the more enlightened may suppose that this is the corn of 
which it is known Americans are fond. In that case the 
quantity consumed must appear alarmingly great. For now 
the pigeons have thrown off all pretence at timidity, and, not 
content with being fed in the early morning, keep within sight 
all day, and by their patience and their mournful, musical 
cries persuade us to renew the feast. They no longer require 
that the curtains should be drawn, or even that the window 
should be closed, and those who are most devoted follow us 
from room to room. There is seldom an hour of the day when 
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one or more of these beautiful birds is not seated on the 
railing of the balcony and gazing in upon us. How well they 
know the sound of'a window being raised or lowered, and 
from what a distance they hear it! In a moment they appear 
from all directions, hovering in the air, their wings beating 
and their small pink feet doubled up beneath their breasts. 
Would it not be heartless to open or to close a window without 
scattering at least a handful of corn upon the sill? During 
the last few months these pigeons of ours have been very well 
behaved. They do not quarrel, and when the balcony is full, 
and late arrivals jump down on the backs of those who were 
before them, or even walk over their massed bodies until they 
find a corner into which they can squeeze themselves, all this 
is borne with the utmost good nature. But in the earlier 
part of the year it is very different. 

Certainly our friends the squirrels accustomed us to some 
display of temper; but in the season when they court and 
mate our pigeons are sadly quick to anger, and the males, 
when they are not showing off their charms, are usually 
engaged in some violent altercation. And just as one squirrel 
would neglect to take its own nuts while it chattered in fury 
at others who approached, or chased them away, so it is with 
the pigeons. What a fuss they make, how they turn round 
and round dancing with rage, their bosoms swelling with 
indignation, their feathers ruffled with the tumult of their 
anger. And in this way, too, the gay males waltz, when they 
spread their wings before the females, and puff out their 
breasts so as to show off to best advantage the changing 
hues of their iridescent necks. They will lower their 
heads to the ground, and raise them and lower them again, 
so that the sun may glitter on their brilliant feathers. 
At such times the best fighters would often succeed in keeping 
away the more timid of the birds, who would afterwards come 
by themselves to be fed. And among these our friends is one we 
have named ‘ Little Mother,’ who is the most tame and the most 
devoted, and, often, all day, like one brooding, she keeps her 
place on the railing, and would, we suspect, though we have 
not ventured to make the experiment, eat out of our hands. 
Last June we went abroad—not without leaving strict in- 
junctions about the feeding of our pets—and when we 
returned, the young birds whose first appearance we had 
awaited with much anxiety and curiosity, were already well 
grown, and quite accustomed to come to our windows with 
their elders. They joined readily in the general indignation 
when, in the summer, several of the balconies were filled with 
geraniums and other plants, and revenged themselves upon us 
by devouring as many buds and young leaves as they could 
reach. But we had not the heart to frighten them away. 

With what pleasure would we write of the habits, and even 
the idiosyncrasies, of these our feathered companions, if their 
kind ‘had not been made the subject of such exhaustive 
studies. One pigeon appeared for several mornings with a 
piece of thread entangled in its foot, from which hung a long 
needle. We feared for its safety, and wasted much persuasion 
on the silly creature, who would not allow us to take it in our 
hands. But perhaps it was wise. Has not rumour reached 
us of a housekeeper who, supposing we were fattening these 
pigeons for some good purpose, took advantage of their 
tameness to capture more than one to convert them into 
pigeon pie? If our indignation was disproportienate to the 
offence, if at the news we brushed a tear away, we are not 
ushamed. Nor do we share the sentiments of a little 
American girl who once explained to us that none of the 
chickens which she reared were ever sold, as she was sure 
they would prefer to be eaten by those who loved them. 
While we write half-a-dozen of our pigeons watch us with 
curious eyes through the window. They have been there this 
last half-hour, and how strangely their soft cooing sounds 
above the roar of the traffic. One taps with its beak against 
the window-pane. We have forgotten it is already time for 
their evening meal.—I am, Sir, &c., ww. & B. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE UNEMPLOYED AND BOARD OF TRADE 
RETURNS. 
{To Tue Eprror or THK “ SpRCrATOR.”] 
Srm,—May I be permitted to bring to your notice, and through 
the medium of the Spectator to the notice of the Government 














and your readers generally, how defective and unreliable is 
the mode in which the Unemployed Returns of the Board of 
Trade are compiled? During the past month I have had 
occasion to investigate these returns, and the plan which J 
adopted was to discover how the Trade-Union Secretaries 
compiled their lists of unemployed, which each month are 
sent to the various correspondents, and by the latter to the 
Secretary for the Bourd of Trade. As is well known, it is 
upon these returns that the chart of unemployment is baseg 
which is issued each month in the Board of Trade Labouy 
Gazette. It will no doubt interest you and your many readers 
to learn that these “so-called Unemployed Returns” do not 
represent real unemployment, but only the temporary dis. 
placemeat of labour owing to some local strike, lock-out, 
seasonal unemployment, changing employers, sickness, and 
like causes. I called upon a number of local Trade-Union 
secretaries, and one of them permitted me to examine hig 
unemployed list, which contained the names and addresses of 
eleven members. I took the particulars of four members, and 
decided to visit the unfortunate people personally. Here jg 
the result :— 

A was a young married woman who had lost her last 
situation because she would not go early enough in the morning 
This had been specially recommended as a worthy case. , 

B, a young unmarried woman, had given up her last place 
because she was not earning much. When I called this woman 
had been in a new situation one week, though still upon the 
unemployed list. 

_C hada young baby which she put out to nurse. The nurse 
had gone to the mill herself, hence the mother had to stay at home 
until she found another nurse. This she did in a fortnight, and 
when I called she had been back at her work also one week, 

D had given up her last employment because the material was 
bad, but she had been in work four days when I called. 

Yet all these were still figuring upon this particular Trade. 
Union list as unemployed. 

Next I visited a Board of Trade correspondent, and he 
(after compelling me to secrecy not to disclose his name, 
because, he suid, the Board of Trade forbids its correspondents 
to disclose the sources of their information) kindly permitted 
me to copy the returns he bad received from a working-class 
district of over three hundred thousand. Here is a sample of 
the reports :-— 

(1) Bricklayers; membership 54; do not know the number of 
unemployed exactly, but about 20. 

(2) Bricklayers’ labourers; 40; all out because of the weather, 

(3) Plasterers; 43; out of work 8. 

(4) Painters; 261; out of work 140. 

If reports similar to the above are sent in from all parts of 
the country, two things are obvious. First, the returns do not 
reflect real unemployment in any sense; 
will take a number ef large Unions with practically no 
unemployment to pull down these high percentages to the 
moderate 49 at which the figure stood at the end of 
December last. Further, may I also point out that many 
Trade-Union secretaries are avowed Socialists ? and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that these people are not anxious to 
keep down the figures of which their leaders make such 
effective but unfair use; for, not content to quote returns so 
loosely compiled, they extend the principle of percentages to 
the whole of the fourteen million workers, ignoring the fact 
that amongst them there are three and a half millions of 
Government and municipal servants, professional men, 
soldiers, sailors, and policemen, &c., amongst whom un- 
employment does not exist. Is it not time, therefore, that 
some more reliable method of compiling these figures was 
adopted, or that the returns were frequently examined and 
corrected by competent authorities, so that legislation may 
not be founded upon a wrong basis ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALEXANDER MERCER. 
The Blackburn Charity Organisation Society, 
9 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 


and secondly, it 





DEVOLUTION AND HOME-RULE. 

(To THe Eprrork oF THER “SrecraTor.”| 
S1r,—Though the article entitled “Devolution and Home- 
Rule” in the Spectator of January 19th has called forth two 
letters—one of them, I see, signed by Mr. L. Taibot-Crosbie, 
whose views on Devolution are well known—still I venture to 
hope that, as the matter is such an important one, you will 
kindly find room for a few remarks which I wish to make on 
the subject. Now I think that men of all shades of opinion 





in Ireland are agreed that it is rather bard all our private Bill 
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legislation should have to be done in London, thereby involving 
a large expenditure of time and money, when an impartial and 
competent tribunal could be set up in Dublin to deal with 
this sort of work, or at least with the preliminary steps, such 
as examination of witnesses, &c. Also, as far as the much- 
abused “ Dublin Castle” is concerned, I have no doubt 
that useful reforms might be made. No human institution 
is quite perfect. Further than this I think no sound 
Unionist in this country is prepared to go. You see, we have 
to live here, and that makes the difference. The tribunal 
which I mentioned as possible for dealing with private Bill 
legislation would not be an elected one, according to our ideas 
at all events. On the other hand, a “ Devolution Council” 
would be partly elective at any rate, and the nominated 
members under the present Government would be of the 
Home-rule persuasion. The elected members, except, of 
course, some from Ulster, would, I need hardly say, be almost 
to a man advanced Nationalists, many of them, indeed, 
probably of the Sinn Fein type,—i.e., rebels purely and 
simply. The new Council would spend a great deal of its 
time in trying by every means which Irish ingenuity could 
suggest toenlarge its powers. In doing so it would have the 
sympathy and encouragement of the present Government, 
whose heads have openly declared that any form of government 
which is set up by them in Dublin is to be looked on merely 
as an instalment of something better. How about finance, 
police, the administration of justice, powers of legislation ? 
These are all things vitally affecting the everyday life of every 
member of the community. Is the new body to have control 
over all these matters? If so, do you consider that life will 
be tolerable for those whom the disloyalists look on as their 
enemies? Mr. Redmond has already threatened to treat us 
with the “strong arm.” Is it right to give him the power to 
do so? Will the boycotted man be protected by the new 
police ? Will Ulster get fair treatment in the distribution of 
grants of money? How much will be given as indirect 
endowment to the Roman Catholic Church, which is already 
such a drain on the resources of this country? Will a 
persecuted Unionist be able to hope for justice from a 
Nationalist Court of Law? What sort of laws will a 
Nationalist Council make? I am afraid that the ideal of 
many Nationalists is rule by a “League” of some sort— 
ie. mob rule, which again is the same as Jacobinism—and I 
submit that that is the worst form of government conceivable. 
Remember that a step in the direction of Home-rule cannot 
be taken back, and that it is the loyal, law-abiding citizens 
in this country who will suffer. As for Ascendency, it 
is as dead as a door-nail. The balance is now the other 
way. Unionists, except in Ulster, with few exceptions, 
cannot get elected to County Councils or Corporations, 
and they have practically no chance of being chosen for 
any post which is filled by election. In conclusion, Sir, I 
would beg of you to remember that it is better for English- 
men to stick to their friends. In South Africa the loyalists 
are being thrown over in favour of those who, to put it mildly, 
are not too well disposed towards English rule, and in Ireland 
we Unionists are learning the bitter lesson that it is only dis- 
loyalty that pays. I fear this is a very long letter, but I could 
not put what I wished to say in much fewer words.—I am, 
Sir, &., Masy CRorron, 
Longford House, Ballisodare, Co. Sligo. 


[To tae Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”’] 
Smr,—A complete change of front upon the eve of battle is 
not generally indicative of strength; but Mr. Long has called 
upon Irish Unionists to abandon the policy which has done 
them such yeoman service in the past, and to adopt one that 
he considers more in consonance with English public opinion 
as now developing. ‘Time will show if it is sound advice. 
There is no doubt that what in the former contests gave Irish 
Unionists so much influence upon English platforms was the 
appeal they were able to make’ to the generosity of their 
hearers. It amounted in effect to this :—‘* We have stood by 
you in the past; without us the English government of Ireland 
would have been impossible. We are of the same fhith as 
yourselves, and desire to share your Imperial destiny ; but in 
the greater part of Ireland we are scattered and few in 
number, so if you now desert us we must fall into the hands 


Mr. Long’s connexion with this country has enabled him to 
apprehend at least this, that the whole condition of Ireland 
has altered since the days when such an appeal was valid, 
He therefore tells the Ulster Unionist Association that the 
ery ad misericordiam will no longer avail, and advises them to 
take the broader ground of Imperial interests. The obvious 
objection to this course is that there is nothing in the position 
of Irish Unionists which makes their views upon Imperial 
interests specially authoritative. The English electorate is 
quite able to form its own opinion as to what is desirable from 
an Imperial point of view, and there is every indication that 
it is heartily sick of the non-possumus attitude of Irish 
Unionism, and thinks it high time some attempt were made 
to grapple with the admitted failures of English government 
in Ireland. 

That great Imperialist, the Earl of Durham, said seventy 
years ago:—‘“ Centuries of misrule have not deadened the 
desire amongst the Irish people for good government. We 
have only to pursue a sound line of policy towards them to 
make that country the source of riches and contentment, 
while at present it is merely a drag upon the other parts of the 
Empire.” The “sound line of policy” has been long in coming; 
Ireland still waits for the fulfilment of her hopes; but now at 
last there are signs that the democracy of Great Britain has 
awakened to the fact that justice has been too long denied to 
her, and they recognise that a prosperous and contented 
Ireland will tend, not to separation, but to a truly united 
kingdom.—I an, Sir, &c., Linpsty TALBot-CROsBIE. 

Ardfert Abbey, Co. Kerry. 


(To tae Eprror or tur **Srecrator.” | 
Sm,—The present position of the Unionist Party on the 
subject of Devolution is somewhat perplexing. On all hands, 
both from Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, we hear an 
outery against Devolution. Mr. Chamberlain has unfortu- 
nately been out of the fray for the last six months, and I do 
not know that during that time he has expressed any opinion 
on the subject, but twenty years ago he spoke out clearly. A 
collection of his speeches on “ Home-Rule and the Irish 
Question” was published in 1887, and this includes his 
election address to the electors of West Birmingham in 
June, 1886. In that document he states that “ Liberal 
Unionists, while determined in their opposition to the 
establishment of a separate Parliament for Ireland, are 
nevertheless anxious to meet, as far as possible, the legitimate 
aspirations of the Irish people, shared, as they believe them 
to be, by Scotland and by Wales, for greater independence in 
the management of their local affairs.” He then specifies 
three objects to be kept in view, the first of which is: “To 
relieve the Imperial Parliament by devolution of Irish local 
business.” Ido not remember how Mr. Chamberlain's views 
were received by the Conservatives in 1886, but I believe they 
were adopted by a large majority of Liberal Unionists. 
Certainly I myself have always considered that Devolution 
should be included in the Unionist programme.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. H. Rywanp. 
19 Hermitage Road, Birmingham. 





THE INDIAN MUSSULMANS. 
[To Taz Eprror or tas “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—In the business of this workaday world it is quite 
possible to prove, as well as to protest, too much. Especially 
is this the case in the matter of Indian administration, and 
one of the pitfalls of our time is a too credulous faith in 
statistics and such quasi-sciences as ethnology, with their 
processes of cranial measuremeats and so forth. The 
statistics ably and learnedly marshalled and explained in the 
Spectator of February 2nd by your correspondent “ Old 
Liberal” cannot be gainsaid—as statistics. But they 
prove too much. Take the parallel case of the Christian 
“ Portuguese” in Chittagong, Noakhali, and Dacca. They 
have intermarried so freely with their Hindu and Mugh 
neighbours that, from an ethnological point of view, they 
belong to the same race. They are as dark of hue, they use 
the Bengali language, they only differ from other natives of 
the country in the facts that most of them still retain the 





of a hostile majority, alien in faith and bitterly opposed to 
that Imperial connexion which we desire to maintain.” 


family names of the Portuguese corsairs, their ancestors, and 
that they still profess and call themselves Roman Catholics, 
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Yet they regard themselves, and are universally regarded, as a 
separate race. 

“Old Liberal” rightly says that the Mussulmans of Eastern 
Bengal are for the most part “ of the same race as their non- 
Mohammedan neighbours.” That, as he rightly urges, is a 
matter of common knowledge since Census Reports have 
analysed and commented on the statistics of Eastern Bengal. 
But the real question is whether they consider themselves, 
and are considered by Hindus, to be a separate race. As to 
their own views, I would refer “ Old Liberal ” to an interesting 
little book published in, I think, 1898, in which Khondkar 
Fazli Rabi, diwan to the late Nawab Bahadur of Murshedabad, 
strives to prove that the Mussulmans of Bengal are not 
converts, but are, on the contrary, the descendants of the 
numerous administrators, adventurers, and soldiers of fortune 
who flocked into the province during the five hundred years 
of Mohammedan rule. Sir Herbert Risley could no doubt 
make short work of the good Khondkar’s arguments. But 
he could not destroy the race sentiment which underlies them. 
It resembles the race sentiment of citizens of the American 
Republic. We all know that there are “ Americans” whose 
fathers and mothers were English, Irish, or Scotch, and who 
were themselves born on this side of the Atlantic. In the 
case of the Mussulmans, race sentiment is enforced by a sense 
of family pride with which most Englishmen should be able 
to sympathise. 

Again, there can be little doubt that Hindus regard the 
bulk of Eastern Bengal Mussulmans as belonging to a distinct 
race from themselves. If any one hesitates to believe this, let 
him read Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s famous novel of 
“Ananda Math,” a translation of which has just been 
published under the title of “The Abbey of Bliss” by Mr. 
Nareshachandra Sen-Gupta in Calcutta. The novel, which is 
as familiarly known and popular among Bengali Hindus as 
“Robinson Crusoe” among ourselves, is a passionate appeal 
to Hindus to assert themselves as a race, socially and 
politically. In it are the germs of the political aspirations 
which are represented, very ably and even brilliantly, by such 
Bengali “ extremists” as Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal. 

On the other hand, as all who live in Eastern Bengal know, 
there are many respectable Hindu families who still recognise 
the descendants of converts to Islam as far-away cousins. 
They are, however, exceptions to the general rule, which, in 
spite of statistics and ethnology, does place Mussu!mans as 
well as Portuguese in a separate racial category from Hindus. 
It is to be hoped that a freer admission of natives of India to 
administrative and political responsibilities will diminish, and 
in time obliterate, this sense of division, or reduce it to such a 
sentiment as divides, for instance, Anglicans from Free 
Churchmen in this country. But the feeling of racial 
separation still exists, and should not be ignored.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J.D. A. 


{To tHe Eptron or tHe “ SprcraTor.”’] 
Srr,—I cannot confute the statements of the Indian Census 
Report quoted by “Old Liberal” in his letter published in 
your issue of February 2nd. I wrote from my own knowledge 
and experience of the upper-class Mussulmans in the cities 
and garrison towns in India, and of the Mussulman soldiers in 
the Madras and Bombay armies. In the Madras army, speak- 
ing roughly, three-fourths of the cavalry and one-fourth of 
the infantry were Mussulmans; in the Bombay army the 
proportion was somewhat smaller. All these Mussulmans 
claimed to be descended from nations alien to India, and 
boasted of it. All the members of ruling houses and leading 
families among the Mussulman community of India pride 
themselves, like the Nawab of Dacca, upon their foreign 
descent. The Mussulman conquerors of India took Hindu 
women as wives and concubines, and continued to take them 
as long as they had the power to take them by force. But 
now that they can no longer do so there is no intermarriage 
between the Mussulmans and the Hindus, so any divergence 
of race between them is not decreased, while the inter- 
marriage of all the Mussulmans of whatever race will in 
time conduce to form them all into one nationality. With 
regard to the language, when the English first interfered 
n the political affairs of India Persian was the Court 
and official language of the Mogul Empire. The English 
were naturally anxious to sever the connexion of India with 
the Mussulman world outside India, and they took the earliest 





i 
opportunity of substituting Urdu—which they called “the 
jargon of the Moors”—for the foreign Persian. Urdu thus 
became the lingua franca of India, and the Army language 
which both the British officers and the Hindu sepoys had to 
acquire; but it is the vernacular language of all the Musgy}. 
mans of Hindustan proper, of the Deccan, the Carnatic, ang 
Mysore, and is still the most universally diffused language 
throughout India. Persian continued to be the official 
language in the State of Hyderabad until a few years ago, 
when Urdu was substituted for it as being more easily com, 
prehended by the people. As I said before, the ideals and 
aims of the Indian Mussulmans are totally different from 
those of the educated Hindus, and there can be no harmony 
between them in matters political. A Mussulman gentleman 
told me one day that he and his people considered Parliamen. 
tary government to be “a very mean thing.”—I am, Sir, &e,, 

F. H. Tyrrext, Lieut.-General, 
Pendennis Hotel, Falmouth. 


[This correspondence must now close.—Ep. Spectator, ] 





“THE GERMAN EMPIRE.” 
[To rue Epiror or tae ‘‘Sprctator.”] 

Srr,—May I ask if your reviewer is not inaccurate in his 
review of Dr. Howard's book on “The German Empire” in 
saying (Spectator, January 26th, p. 141): “ When William 1. 
was crowned at Versailles as ‘Deutscher Kaiser’ by the 
Grand Duke of Baden”? King William was never crowned 
as Kaiser, nor was his son or grandson, though it is said to 
be the ambition of the latter that he should be so crowned, 
If you will refer to Bismarck’s “ Reflections and Reminis. 
cences,” Vol. IL, chap. 23, at the end you will find that King 
William was proclaimed by the reading of a “ Proclamation,” 
and was acclaimed by the Federal Princes. The Grand Duke 
of Baden avoided the difficulty as to whether the new Kaiser 
was to be hailed as “ Deutscher Kaiser” or “Kaiser yon 
Deutschland” by raising a cheer for neither one nor the 
other, but simply for “Kaiser Wilhelm.” “ Der Grossherzog 
wich dadurch aus, dass er ein Hoch weder auf den Deutschen 
Kaiser, noch auf den Kaiser von Deutschland, sondern auf 
den Kaiser Wilbelm austrachte.” The Federal Princes are 
not in the least likely ever to assent to the coronation of the 
Kaiser as such, for their so doing would ipso facto reduce 
them to the position of vassals.—I am, Sir, &c., C. 8. H. 


[May I draw the attention of “C.S.H.” to the following 
quotations? Dr. Henderson’s history states that the forts of 
Paris were cannonading “as the Hohenzollern raised the 
crown of a united fatherland and placed it upon his own head.” 
The “scientific” French historian Seignobos, mentioning the 
incident of the Hall of Mirrors, calls it a ceremonial in which 
“the King of Prussia was crowned at Versailles in presence 
of the German Sovereigns.” In the classical work on the 
“Holy Roman Empire” by Mr. Bryce I read: “The first of 
the German potentates offered to the King of Prussia, in the 
name of Princes and peoples, that Imperial crown which 
his brother had refused in 1849.” Technically speaking, the 
procedure by which the Prussian Sovereign was invested with 
his new Imperial dignity was no doubt acclamation, not 
coronation. The writers just cited, however, are not 
sciolists, and their “inaccuracy,” like my own, was, of course, 
prompted by their desire to give rhetorical emphasis to the 
mention of the great drama concerned. Again, I placed the 
Grand Duke of Baden in the front because he was the first 
of the Federal Princes present to hail William I. in his new 
dignity, which was understood to be that of “German 
Emperor.” On this point the most exact of German cyclo- 
paedias says that the Prussian Sovereign “proklamierte 
sich 18 Jan. 1871 in Versailles als deutscher Kaiser,” and 
similar wording will be found in Kiirschner’s “Jabrbuch” 
for 1906.—THE REVIEWER. | 





A DESTRUCTIVE PROPOSAL. 
(To Tux EviTror or TAR * SpgcTaToR.”] 
Srr,—The Magazine of the League of the Empire for the last 
month contains a suggestion made by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Plunkett, Director of the Science and Art Department of 
Dublin Museum, that all schools, British and Colonial, 
shall form collections of flowers, insects, &c., and interchange 
them between the schools. It is under consideration to 
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print this proposal in the official programme for the 
Colonial Educational Conference in May next. The project 
jg uncalled for, comparatively useless, and likely to increase 
the already deplorable destruction of interesting forms of 
life by collectors. Schoolboys and schoolgirls know little 
enough of the native fauna and flora, where such knowledge 
is useful, without attempting a practically valueless familiarity 
with specimens from remote lands. The scientific collector 
has already sufficient excuse for ravaging every habitat of 
a rarity, whether plant or animal; and if a sort of export 
trade or exchange is to be established, with a lot of hasty 
school-children to gather specimens to be so dealt with, the 
chances of survival will be indeed lessened for many species 
now only just able to exist in our woods and fields. I do 
hope, Sir, you will permit me space for this protest.—I am, 
Sir, dc, Cuaries A. WITCHELL. 





LETCHWORTH HOUSING EXHIBITION. 
(To rue Epiror or tax “Srectator.”] 
Sir,—The importance of matters that affect housing is now 
so widely recognised that we venture to draw the attention of 
your readers to the Exhibition of urban cottages and home- 
steads for small holdings to be held at the Garden City, 


Iycidas was written in 1637. The following lines are from 
the tragedy of Sir John van Olden Barnavelt, published in 
1622 :— 
“Read but o’er the stories 

Of men most famed for courage and for counsel, 

And you shall find that the desire for glory 

(That last infirmity of noble minds) 

Was the last frailty wise men e’er put off.” 
Are both lines translations of Tacitus, “ Hist.,” IV., 6, “Etiam 
sapientibus cupido gloriae novissima exuitur,” or is there some 
link between the Latin and the English? I made this note 
some years ago and cannot now verify it, so I leave it to your 
readers.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 





[To tae Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”| 

Sir,—Mr. Frederic Harrison’s letter in the Spectator of 
January 26th in regard to a reviewer's misquotation of the 
familiar line of Lycidas, 71, on “Fame,” and the further 
inaccuracy of a correspondent who had written to correct the 
error, recalls a like instance where the original mistake was 
made by so conscientiously careful a writer as Matthew 
Arnold. In his essay on “ Maurice de Guérin,” the fine lines 
of Keats's last sonnet, 





Letchworth, this summer. 


The project is an attempt to develop and extend the experience 
gained by the Cheap Cottages Exhibition of 1905, while avoiding 
the defects—some of them inevitable in a new project—for which 
that Exhibition was criticised. In the Exhibition for this year 
prizes will be offered in seven classes, arranged according to cost 
of erection, which will be held to include architect’s fees and 
builders’ profits. In the urban section the limit of cost will vary 
from £175 to £240 for each house; in the small holdings section 
from £200 to £300; while there will be a separate class for the 
best artisan’s cottage not limited as to cost. It is hoped that the 
fullest scope will thus be given for the building of comfortable | 
and well-designed houses, suitable for artisans and allotment 
holders. 

With regard to cost of erection, effectual means will be taken 
to provide that all buildings entered for competition are entered 
at the price for which they can actually be erected. Not only 
will detailed specifications in every case be required, but all 
competitors will have to undertake either to sell their cottages 
to the Garden City Company, if called upon to do so, at the price 
quoted in the catalogue, or to erect on the estate other cottages 
exactly similar at the same price. On the other hand, when the 
cottages are not taken over a rent amounting to six per cent. on 
the stated cost in the urban section, and five per cent. in the 
small holdings section, will be guaranteed to the exhibitor for a 
period of five years. ‘he arrangements will thus be placed on a 
thoroughly sound and businesslike footing, and practical results 
of the utmost value to municipalities and others engaged in 
building work may be looked for. The present rapid development 
of Garden City offers a unique opportunity for such experiments. 

The project derives additional importance from the fact that 
the annual International Housing Congress is to meet this year 
in London. One of the first excursions of delegates attending 
that Congress will be to the Letchworth Garden City to visit this 
Exhibition. 

On these grounds we desire to make a double appeal for 
support: (1) To builders, architects, landowners, and others to 

enter for the competition, the plans for which must be submitted 
not later than February 28th; and (2) to the general public to 
contribute to the prizes fund. The liability for working expenses 
will be borne entirely by the First Garden City, Limited, on 
whose ground the Exhibition will be held, but a separate fund, 
which will be administered by our Committee, is being raised for 
prizes. Donations to this fund should be sent to Messrs. Barclay 
and Co., Hitchin, Herts, or to the hon. secretary, Mr. W. V. 
Cooper, at 326a High Holborn, W.C., from whom full particulars 
may be obtained. 
—We are, Sir, &e., 
Sauispury, President. 
Puitie Morreiy, Chairman of Committee. 
W. Tompson. 
F. E. FREMANTLE. 
W. V. Coorrr, Hon. Sec. 


[We sincerely trust that the new Exhibition at Letchworth 
will prove as useful as that organised by the County 
Gentleman in 1905. The fact that Mr. W. V. Cooper is 
undertaking the work of honorary secretary is of good omen, 
for it was largely owing to his devotion, tact, and untiring 
energy as secretary that the Cheap Cottages Exhibition was 
80 great a success.—Ep. Spectator. } 





MILTON ON “FAME.” 
[To tur Eprror or tue “ Sprcrator.”’} 
Sirn—A further question arises with regard to Milton’s 
famous line on Lycidas (see Spectator, January 2é6th),— 
namely, whether it is Milton's at all, or only quoted by him. 








“The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores,” 

are robbed of some of their effect by the insertion in place of 
“pure” of the “commonplace and obvious substitute ” “cold.” 
This was noticed by Mr. William Sharp in his introduction to 
the poems of Matthew Arnold in the “Canterbury Poets” 
Series, where Mr. Sharp narrates that Arnold was, much to his 
embarrassment, informed of the slip by a fellow-writer whom 
he had just reproached for a misquotation from Browning. 
But Mr. Sharp, in turn, found a pitfall too, for he misquoted 
the first line :— 

“The wandering waters at their priestlike task” ! 
Even Jupiter nods !—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. MILLAR. 

162 Cambridge Drive, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 





THE PRONUNCIATION OF PLACE-NAMES. 
(To rue Eptror or tae “Srecraror.” | 
S1r,—In the Spectator for January 26th reference is made to 
certain peculiar local pronunciations of Happisburgh, Norfolk, 
and Woolfardisworthy, North Devon; but Mr. G. G. Chisholm’s 
“Gazetteer” gives Hasborough, Haisbro’, and Hazebro’, as 
actual alternative spellings of the first name, and mentions 
that the second is sometimes spelt Woolsery. Some time ago 
I noticed a statement by the same authority that Sawbridge- 
worth, Herts, is colloquially pronounced Sapsworth. Being 
one day at Liverpool Street Station, London, the terminus of 
the railway which serves the town in question, I asked a 
booking-clerk whether he could tell me where Sapsworth was. 
His answer was that be had never heard of such a place. 
“ But,” I urged, “is not that the way the country people pro- 
nounce Sawbridgeworth?” “No, indeed,” he laughingly 
replied; “they call it Sapsy.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sandbach, Cheshire. BE. Hamppen-Coox. 





A WORKHOUSE POEM. 
[To tae Eptror or tae “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Your correspondent “Maxwell Gray” in last week’s 
Spectator is mistaken in supposing that the verses she 
quotes were composed by the workhouse inmate. They were 
written by the aged Bishop of Rhode Island, U.S.A., some 
years ago on approaching his ninetieth year. I happen to 
have a copy of the verses beside me taken from the United 
Free Church Monthly at that time.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Newtown, St. Boswells. Jas. GIBSON. 

[Several other correspondents have written furnishing what 
appears to be conclusive evidence as to the authorship of the 
verses quoted in the letter signed “Maxwell Gray.’—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





A THRUSH ON THE ICE. 
{To tae Epiror or Tae “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—This morning (February 5th) as I was crossing St. 
James’s Park there was a song-thrush hopping about far out 
on the ice on the ornamental water at the Foreign Office end. 
It appeared to be picking up small fragments of food in the 
very thin stratum of water that a slight thaw bad produced 
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on the top of the lake. I do not think I have ever before seen 
a thitish on clear ice, not covered with snow.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Devonshire Club, St. James’s, S.W. W. M. Crook. 








POETRY. 
aaeiialaoin 
CANADA’S EMBLEM. 

WHEN the white frost lies on the topmost rail 

Which fences the fold where the sheep are fed; 
When the stems of the purple fire weed fail, 

And the bracken, losing its russet red, 

Takes the livid hue of the clouds o’erhead ; 
When fear of the Ghost from the white North grows 

In the sullen pines where the wolves are bred, 
In gold and in crimson the Maple glows. 


When under the stars, on an unseen trail, 

The hosts of the clamorous fowl have sped ; 
When the old folk die and the young folk ail, 

And the homing cattle, by instinct led, 

Come wandering down to the rancher’s stead; 
When the old year draws to a dreary close, 

And the hearts of men are oppressed by dread, 
Tn gold and in crimson the Maple glows. 


When the rain-storms thresh with pitiless flail 
The last faint flowers in the garden bed, 
And the sloops drive home under shortened sail; 
When the songs are over and song-birds dead 
And the last farewell of the autumn said, 
Whilst a bleak world shudders becuse it knows 
That the feet of its dying are round its dead, 
In gold and in crimson the Maple glows. 
L’ Envoi. 
Even so should a brave man’s sunset shed 
From the heights of pain, through the mist of woes, 
A flame on the path which we all must tread-- 
In gold and in crimson the Maple glows. 
Pier Island, B.C. CLIVE PHILLIPPs-WOLLEY. 








BOOKS. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND.* 
Lorp Bowen once said of the social condition of a people: 
“Tt changes, it must change, it ought to change with the 
broadening wants and requirements of a growing country, 
and with the gradual illumination of the public conscience.” 
The story of this volame is the story of change, often rapid 
and breathless change. Behind all, however, lies unchange- 
able, yet infinitely varied human nature, so much so that, as 
Miss S@nge says, when carpets have been substituted for 
rushes, electric light for tallow dips, forks for fingers, railway 
for coach, mercy for brutality, we recognise our very selves 
“through the enchanted twilight of the past.” The ancient 
Britons, we are told, faced death fearlessly and never knew 
when they were beaten; and, as if to complete the picture and 
the truthfulness of contrast, we are also told that their chief 
drink was mead,—a mixture of wheat ‘and honey. “This 
drink,” remarks the sailor-mathematician from Greece, “ pro- 
duced pain in the head and injury to the nerves” (p.11). The 


story of social changes is necessarily the story of detail. | 


There is nothing in Miss Synge’s delightful volume of the 
detail by which the philosophical historian seeks to establish 
his general principle. Yet in the same way as Miss Synge 
presupposes that her readers have a knowledge of the outlines 
of English history, so they in turn will be convinced at every 
step, from the combined lightness, ease, and truthfulness of 
the sketches, that “these material records of the race” are 
well founded in learning. Avowedly the volume is merely a 
sketch of the material conditions in which our ancestors lived 
and died, “ giving a brief glimpse of their houses, their food, 


their clothes, manners, punishments, of their wives and | 
| 
Leycester.” 


children, of their gardens, their education,” with no attempt 
at an historical survey of civil or political changes. 


Ai al Life in England. By M. BL. Synge. London: 
Hodder 
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We are not so much concerned with the earlier chapters 
dealing with the “Speechless Past,” where we have to piece 
together fragments of existing remains and guess, or look ‘nts 
the tombs of the dead to learn, the manners and customs of 
the living. Early man, whether he is “Old Stone” oy « Ney 
Stone,” loses much, if not all, of his interest when we have 
read Hobbes’s description of him as “solitary, poor, nasty 
brutish, and short.” An historian, now accused of being 
flippant, wrote that there were no Britons till Boadicea, 
“impulsive, fearless, liberty-loving,” and Caractacus appeared, 
The Roman invasion produced these, and raised the Civilisa. 
tion of their compatriots by instilling new and fresh ideas on 
industry, cleanliness, workmanship, and hygienic principles, 
But the Roman in his island outpost became effeminate ang 
luxury-loving. His passion was no longer for Empire, but for 
pork. “They would feed their pigs on figs and cook them 
with fifty different savours, for the Roman ‘cook wasa poet,” 
A receipt for * Pig with Stuffing” is given on p. 24 which 
amply displays poetic frenzy. The Roman Settlement did 
not leave much impression on the character of the Briton, 
It was from the shores of the North § 
to get “our ideas of freedom, our right of free meeting, of 
free speech, free thought, free work.” 
appears to be an anomalous position to women. They were made 
to understand that they were subordinate (“ Three blows with 
a broomstick” was the ordinary means of doing so), and yet 
they were encouraged to take their place in public affairs, 
Children were flogged as a matter of duty and as a method of 
education. “Ifa child would not learn, it was beaten; if it 
did learn, apparently it was beaten also with a view to im. 
pressing the fact upon its memory.” Thus a man would refer 
to his childhood in the words, “ When I was under the rod!” 
Nicholas Udall, too, about four centuries later, when he was 
Eton Master, had an equal faith in the virtue of flogging. 

Christianity when it came demanded a radical change 
of life, “new manners, new customs, new laws, and a new 
conception of life and duty.” The priests were factotums 
and autocrats. They did everything, and their word was 
Our ancestors were naturally musical, but if they 
joined too eagerly in the solemn Latin chanting of the 
priests, the latter turned them out of church because they 
were out of time and out of tune! Penances and fasts oceu- 
pied a large part of the social life. A specially bad sin was 
despondency, and penance for it was a fast on bread and 
water or the hurried repetition of many psalms! In this 
connexion we may note an ingenious cure for lethargy, which 
is given amid much humorous and curious advice toa doctor 
as to how he may impose upon bis patients and procure his fees, 
Here is the eure :—“ Shave the patient's head and anoint it 
with honey; the flies will so worry him that he will continually 
strike out at them, which will cure his lethargy.” The Saxons 
had long flowing hair, and it was greatly admired by the 
Normans, who allowed their own hair to grow long in flatter. 
ing imitation. This was altogether too much for the priests, 
It is recorded (p. 67) that on Easter Day, 1105, a priest, 
after inveighing against the eustom, coolly drew a huge pair 
of scissors from his pocket and went from seat to seat 
mercilessly cropping the whole congregation, from the King 
downwards! 

For centuries the men 
“fearsomely greedy.” There was little 
rough days; the festive board was characterised by vulgar 
vastness; table manners were not an exact science, and it is 
no alarming thing to find such impressive injunctions as 
these: “ Set never on fish, flesh, or fowl more than two fingers 
“Do not use the tablecloth as a handkerchief, 
nor for eleaning the teeth”; “If thou spit over the table 
thou shalt be considered discourteous.” Laws were passed 
enforcing a social barrier as far as dress was concerned. 
The upper classes were known by their gorgeous displays in 
dwellings and in dress. The richness and grandeur of the 
reign of the Tudors in matters material were eclipsed by those 
in the reign of the Stuarts. Elizabeth’s taste for “a magnifi- 
cent dress and a good dancer” is a byword in social history 


ea that we were destined 


The Saxons gave what 


and women of England were 
refinement in those 


| It is curious to find her ordering fourteen yards of murrey 


damask for “the making of a nyghtgowne for the Erle of 
Soap and sturch were unknown when Elizabeth 
began to reign, but in six years the famous ruff was re- 
organised by the introduction of starch (p. 177), afterwards 
called “the devil's liquor” by the Puritans, to whom “ beauty 
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was a curse and luxury a crime.” The Stuart Court was a 
“ nursery of intemperance ” ; James I. was carried away from 
the dinner-table in his chair; the ladies of the Court rolled 
about in intoxication ; and country houses, in imitation of the 
Court, were “a sty of uncleanness.” In the midst of all this 
there “was a more mercenary spirit creeping over domestic 
life.” A husband bought his wife, and the requirements of 
the newly married lady were usually neither few nor un- 
interesting :— 

“My Sweet Life,” writes such a one to her young husband, “I 
suppose it were best for me to bethink and consider within myself 
what allowance were meetest for me. I pray and beseech you to 
to me, your most kind and loving wife, the sum of £2,600 
quarterly to be paid. Also I would have, beside that allowance, 
£600 to be paid quarterly for the performance of charitable works 
and those things I would not, neither will be, accountable for. 
Also I will have three horses for my own saddle that none shall 
dare to lend or borrow. Also I would have two gentlewomen, lest 
one should be sick, also, believe it, it is an undecent thing fora 
ventlewoman to stand mumping alone, when God hath blessed 
their lord and lady with a great estate. Also I will have six or 
eight gentlemen, and I will have my two coaches, one lined with 
velvet for myself with four very fair horses and a coach for my 
women lined with cloth and laced with gold with four good horses. 
Also for that it is undecent to crowd up myself with my gentle- 
man-usher in my coach, I will have him to have a convenient 
horse to attend me. And I must have two footmen. And my 
desire is that you defray all the charges for me, And for myself, 
beside my yearly allowance, I would have twenty gownes of 
apparel, six of them excellent good ones, eight of them for country, 
and six other of them very excellent good ones. Also I would 
have to put in my purse £2,000 and £200, and so you to pay my 
debts. Also I would have £6,000 to buy me jewels and £4,000 to 
buy me a pearl chain. Now, seeing I have been and am, so 
reasonable to you, I pray you to find my children apparel, and 
their schooling, and all my servants !” 

Nor is that all. The young lady proceeds to urge that her houses 
should be “delicately furnished” with all “the richest and 
choicest store.” Of another type is the petition of the Puritan 
Ann Stagg,“ the brewer's wife,” who led a procession of women 
to the House of Commons. That petition began: “It may be 
thought strange and unbecoming to our sex to show ourselves 
here”; but that assembly wus even then inexorable. “ Repair 
to your homes, we entreat,” was its answer, “and turn your 
petitions into prayers at home for us.” The Commonwealth 
tried to make men religious and temperate by Act of Parlia- 
ment. If a Duke or Earl swore he was fined thirty shillings, 
a knight twenty shillings, esquire twenty shillings, and all 
others three shillings and fourpence. In the reign of the 
Merry Monarch these would probably have been fined if they 
did not swear! About this time women, who alone went to a 
woman's funeral, were often disgracefully drunk at the 
eeremony; women and children (by the way, Eton boys were 
expressly told to smoke during the plague) smoked as a 
matter of course, and Addison complains of the disagreeable 
habit women bad then of taking snuff. 

Miss Synge divides the eighteenth century into two parts: 
the former half coarse, godless, merry, and careless; the 
latter part growing in refinement, delicacy, simplicity, and 
soberness. In the former half “retailers gloried in the 
announcement that their customers could be made drunk for 
a penny, dead drunk for twopence, and could have straw on 
which to lie and recover free.” The country ways and streets 
were full of dangers. In 1727 George II. and his wife, trying 
to reach Kew from St. James's Palace, passed a whole night 
on the road; the road between Kensington and Piccadilly 
was “an impassable gulf of mud.” John Wesley thought 
the people of Huddersfield and Manchester “ were the wildest 
folk in England.” But the dress and extravagance of the 
period were the worst of all. The hoop and powdered head- 
cress were the most marked characteristics. “We see poor 
ladies, martyrs to the deplorable eraze, sidling up and down 
stairs, edging themselves through narrow doors, occupying 
the whole of the narrow pavements, blocking church-pews, 
ill at ease in shops and places of amusement—grotesque 
figures and conspicuous in their gaudy colours.” Garrick 
ended the ludicrous fashion in headdress and Pitt assailed 
“the powdered heads,” the former by appearing on the stage 
dressed as a woman of the age with every kind of vegetable 
on his head and a large carrot hanging down on either side, 
the latter by levying a tax of a guinea on every powdered 
head. The general use of muife by men and women alike, 
the slow and diffident reception of the umbrella “by hooting 
crowds,” the disappearance of pigtails (men ceased to have 
them in 1808), the gradual change in the position of women 
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from subordination to independence, the rise of democracy, 
the dominating influence in society of the “famous six 
hundred” in Almack’s Club, the ease of transit, the craze 
for motoring and amusement in the present day, are briefly 
touched upon in the pages at the end of the volume. These 
pages are full of a cheery optimism, and when we remember 
that at Queen Victoria's accession forty per cent. of the men 
and sixty-five per cent. of the women could not sign their 
names, and that her reign saw the tone of public and private 
life rise and the conditions and education of the people 
prosper, that optimism is explained. This book is pleasant to 
read, full of sprightly humour, and as far as we have been able 
to test it, historically accurate. 


MUNICIPAL TRADING.* 

Lorp AvEBuRY’s public spirit and industry are indefatigable, 
and they never were applied to better purpose than in his 
present attempt to direct attention to this important con- 
troversy. The volume before us consists of a number of 
papers composed, we apprehend, for various occasions, and 
therefore somewhat loosely connected, and containing certain 
repetitions,—venial imperfections on which, considering the 
pressure of the times, it is perhaps hypercritical to remark. 

The introduction sets before us the magnitude of the change 
which, within recent years, has come over our municipal 
finance. In 1868 the local expenditure of the United Kingdom 
was £36,000,000; in 1891-92 it was £76,000,000; and in 1901-2 
it was £144,000,000,—a rise, it is needless to say, out of all 
proportion to the growth of population and assessments. 
Further, not only expenditure, but indebtedness, is 
increasing. In 1883-84 our municipal debt is put at 
£193,000,000, and in 1903-4 it had risen to £469,000,000. 
That much of the increase is due to the increase of municipal 
trading is admitted, and on five grounds Lord Avebury under- 
takes to show that this policy is undesirable. 

His first point is that “the legitimate functions and duties 
of our municipalities are already enough, if not more than 
enough, to tax all their energies and fill up all their time.” 
As a suggestive proof of this contention Lord Avebury 
designed printing a specimen agenda-paper of the London 
County Council. He found, however, that the average paper 
for the meetings of July, 1906, was much more voluminous 
thun his whole volume of one hundred and seventy-six 
pages. The agenda-paper for July 3lst ran to two hundred 
pages folio, contained reports from thirty-eight Committees, 
and gave notice of five hundred resolutions to be passed, 
involving large questions of policy and millions of money. 
The point, indeed, is one so obvious that it does not require 
to be laboured. 

His other grounds are that the policy “has involved and 
will involve an immense increase in municipal debt”; “ will 
involve municipalities in labour disputes”; and will further 
result either in a loss on trading, or, when, by the suppression 
of competition, the stimulus to economy and attgntion is 
removed, in a more costly public service. Fifthly, and lastly, 
it will prove a serious check to progress and discovery. The 
elaboration of these charges occupies the rest of the volume, 
and renders it a useful handbook for those who may have to 
debate the subject on public platforms. 

With regard to the increase of municipal debt, it would 
appear that the period of cheap borrowing is for the present 
atanend. Local authorities are ready enough to create debt 
for posterity to discharge, but they cannot extract large 
capital sums from the passing generation, considerations 
which perforce may put a check on their ambition. The 
central boards of control also are growing uneasy. Glasgow, 
West Ham, and Fulham are cited as local authorities to 
which sanction for fresh borrowings has recently been refused. 
London County stock, moreover, Lord Avebury points out, 
stands lower in the market than City of London and Water 
Board stocks, and even below that of certain provincial 
counties and towns. If, as at present advised, the London 
County Council insists on becoming the monopolist for the 
supply of electrical power for all London, a curious situation 
may arise. Vast sums will have to be raised, and, as the 
enterprise is experimental and highly speculative, vast sums 
will have to be spent before success is achieved. It will be 





* On Municipal and National Trading. By the Right Hon, Lord Avebury, 
P.C., &c., &c, London; Macmillan and Co, [5s, net.j 
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curious, therefore, to see on what terms the money can be 
borrowed. 

In regard to municipal trading and Labour, Mr. Keir Hardie 
is quoted as authority for the statement “ that in 1903, when 
there was a reduction in wages all round, the wages of municipal 
employees had alone increased,—he might say had doubled.” 
Continuous work at ever-advancing wages, quite irrespective 
of the needs of the community and the state of the labour 
market, as now demanded for municipal employés, constitute 
them a privileged class,—a condition of things obviously 
incompatible with justice to other ratepaying workmen whose 
fortunes remain subject to these contingencies. 

Lord Avebury’s fourth point involves an examination of the 
alleged profits of m inicipal trade. It is a subject on which 
there is much assertion and counter-assertion, and Lord 
Avebury has collected some interesting and _ instructive 
figures which should go far to satisfy those who regard 
finance as a test of policy. We doubt very much, how- 
ever, whether those who most enthusiastically press forward 
the policy of municipal trading will be stopped by a proof 
that it brings no commercial profit. The real inwardness of 
the movement is disclosed by the following quotation from 
Mr. Trevenan, the organiser of the Municipal Employees’ 
Association :—“ As municipal employees their numbers were 
going up to a matter of one million. Municipalisation, he 
held, was a means to an end; the end was to establish a 
principle of nationalisation in the near future of all the 
industries of the country.” 

The case of the anti-municipal trading party, as we under- 
stand it, is that profit is the legitimate, equitable, and 
economical motive, hitherto sanctioned in free civilised 
societies, for inducing men to risk their money and give 
their labour for the organisation of public services. Ad- 
mittedly, when, as the result of a grant of compulsory powers, 
monopoly is involved, it is necessary to impose certain checks 
in the interest of the public. Such checks are, perhaps, 
capable of improvement and extension, and, on another 
occasion, a fuller consideration of the point would be interest- 
ing, and, we believe, reassuring to those who deprecate the 
present tendency to escape from what after all is a trivial 
difficulty by reckless excursions into municipal trading. 

In regard to Lord Avebury’s last point—namely, that im- 
provement and invention are discouraged under municipal 
trading—there is in the system of private enterprise one 
condition which it is impossible to preserve under municipal 
monopoly. Competition, or the possibility of competition, is 
“the great means of sending useless things to the scrap- 
heap.” The capital which represented them is perforce 
written off, and the loss falls equitably enough on those who 
took the risk, and without detriment to the consumer. Under 
municipal monopoly antiquated methods and services are 
preserved, and improvement excluded by the impermeable 
force of vested interest, and by the very proper unwillingness 
of the authorities to “scrap” and “ write down” the value of 
plant and machinery representing a capital for which the 
ratepayer is liable in perpetuity, both as regards principal 
and interest. Such a system may be an advantage to the 
rentier class which has invested in municipal stock, but to 
no other section of the community. 

If the subject is approached from the plain business point 
of view, there can be no doubt where the weight of argument 
lies; but the rank-and-file of the party which supports 
municipal trading do not approach the question from this 
side. Mr. Bernard Shaw, who plays to admiration the part of 
the enfant terrible of Socialism, in his little book on municipal 
trading discloses with perfect candour the real object of the 
movement. He complains that Parliament and the Local 
Government Board are “still disposed to apply the com- 
mercial test to communal enterprise,” and “ the municipalities 
themselves are dominated by the commercial view, and often 
encourage themselves rather childishly, keeping their accounts 
in such a way as to produce the utmost possible appearance of 
commercial prosperity by throwing as much as possible of the 
expenses on the general rate while crediting the receipts of 
each municipal service to the special department. There is, 
in fact, for the moment a serious menace to municipal 
enterprise in the cry for commercial auditing.” Lord 
Avebury’s argument is addressed to those who are disposed 
to accept finance as a test of successful administration. If 
this test is accepted, the issue is not doubtful. Nor are 








. . . on 
many impartial observers likely to be drawn into advocacy of 
municipal trade because they fear the abuse of menpehys 
private hands, for an examination of the checks that =e 
imposed is bound to be reassuring. Mr. Shaw is candidl 
contemptuous of those who defend municipal trading i 
source of profit, and undoubtedly the main support that is 
given to the movement comes from the Socialist instinct, In 
this view municipal management is not trading at all, but the 
administration of industry, with the incentive of profit with. 
drawn, in the interest of what is thought to be the happiness 
of the greatest number. That the insight of the municipal 
“boss” is as trustworthy and equitable a force for the 
organisation of industry as the automatic law of the market ig 
a large assumption ; but the real nature of the issue is clear, 
It is because municipal trading is Socialism, and seems to lead 
to Socialism, that its popularity is in certain quarters so great 
and so dangerous. Mr. Shaw, quite fairly from this point of 
view, declares that a commercial auditor cannot assess the 
value of a highly paid and contented staff of workmen, or of 
the poorer citizens supplied with various perquisites of citizen. 
ship at the cost of the ratepayers of the community. He 
therefore advocates the formation of a new profession of 
municipal accountancy, which somehow will be able to apply 
a new Socialistic arithmetic. 

Mr. Shaw’s argument, in fact, removes the subject from the 
plane on which Lord Avebury, addressing himself to those 
who still hold by the multiplication-table, is content to discuss 
it. Treated as Mr. Shaw wishes us to treat it, municipal 
management is released at once from the tests of accountancy, 
and becomes merely a part of the issue to be considered 
when we discuss the practicability or otherwise of Socialism. 

In conclusion, we may advise the balancing elector at the 
London County Council elections to read Lord Avebury’s 
book before he decides how to vote. He will find there much 
to convince him of the danger of supporting those who are 
pledged to maintain and extend the present system of 
municipal trading. 





SIGISMONDO MALATESTA OF RIMINI* 


Mr. Epwarp Hurtron’s new book possesses a singular kind 
of beauty. It is an artistic piece of work, with a few flaws 
indeed, for only a consummate artist could have kept it quite 
on the same level throughout, but on the whole wonder. 
fully like what it purports to be, a literal translation of 
memoirs written in Tuscan by a certain Pietro Sanseverino 
in the fifteenth century. Mr. Hutton’s natural or acquired 
style, with the slight affectation and trickiness which some- 
times suggests an echo of Pater, of Rossetti, or of even more 
modern writers of the same school, has also a quaintness and 
strength of its own which make it a fitting instrument for 
expressing with intensity the very heart and mind of such a 
man, well imagined, as Sanseverino, the amiable old heathen 
who loved and admired Sigismondo Malatesta. 

The spirit of the Italian Renaissance has seldom found 
more true and vivid expression than in this chronicle of the 
Lord of Rimini. We have here the revived paganism in all 
its glory, hardly restrained by what seemed then a dying 
Christianity, and we have one of its chosen heroes in the 
person of Sigismondo the “ Wrong-head,” with his wild-beast 
face, the beauty of which certainly needs an educated taste to 
appreciate it. Sigismondo, even if the worst tales of him aro 
not true, was a creature for whom morality did not exist, who 
bad little of humanity but a fine taste in art, and whose 
animal passions knew no restraint. A magnificent soldier, he 
was ready for the sake of victory to suffer all privations with 
his men; but his cruelty and hardness were exceptional even 
for that time. His intellect may be overpraised. He showed 
it chiefly in writing rather inferior poems to his divine Isotta, 
and if he gathered poets and artists round him, it was with a 
characteristic object, “to immortalise himself and his deeds,” 
which he honestly believed to be “ worthy of immortality.” 16 
perhaps requires a foolish old Sanseverino, whose “ humanism,” 
like that of so many one-sided philosophers, means tolerance 
of evil through ignorance of good, to find such a character 
“splendid.” But there is considerable truth to life in 
Sanseverino, and it is in realising his very natural personality 
that Mr. Hutton shows special cleverness. In speaking 





* Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, Lord of l'imini: a Study of a Fifteenth Century 
Italian Despot. By Edward Hutton. With 10 Illustrations in Photogravuré 
London: J. M, Dent and Co, [12s, 6d, net.) 
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outh of Sanseverino he proves a real and deep 
knowledge of this type of mind: the type, not confined 
"os Italian Renaissance, which stands aside and admires 
a thoughts and deeds of strong sinners really quite alien 
from itself. Old Sanseverino could see clearly enough that 
his lord was @ barbarian as well as a humanist, but the horrid 
cruelties which disgraced Sigismondo even in childhood only 
inspired his worshipper with a kind of faint regret. Such 
“humanists” as this old man may be called cowards and 
traitors in the moral world, recognising evil and yet patiently 

septing it. 
ae op perhaps, to linger at all on the strange 
characters and events which the Renaissance brought forth in 
so fascinating a variety without some such study of the 
deeper significance of things. But it is pleasanter to dwell 
on Mr. Hutton’s wonderfully clever and interesting portraits 
of Sigismondo and his old friend, as well as of many other 
men and women in that extraordinary time,—the hero's unlucky 
wives, his adored Isotta, Federigo of Urbino, Francesco 
Sforza, Leon Battista Alberti, Sigismondo’s favourite artist 
and architect, the -Popes with whom he was concerned, 
especially Pius IL., “this gouty swine,” whose triumph over 


LE 
through the m 


him brings down a torrent of abuse from the loyal 
Sanseverino. And there are delightful passages which 


rest a reader’s mind, tired with the horrors of Sigismondo’s 
private life and the long confusing chronicle of his wars,— 
sometimes fighting for his own dominion, sometimes as a 
mercenary for Venice or the Holy See. Such are many of 


Indeed, the Malatestas and their earthly loves so fill it that 
“there is no room left for God.” 
We must indulge in one more quotation, if only as a 
specimen of Mr. Hutton’s delicate style; very pretty in itself, 
| yet losing value for us, here and elsewhere, because of the 
echo mentioned before. It is only fair to repeat that many 
| parts of the book are without it. Sanseverino has been talking 
of country matters with the charming genius, Alberti :— 


| “That conversation, so light-hearted, so full of humorous com- 
| plaint, resolved itself at last into praise of country life: the quiet 
| of all that, with its airy, pure, frank days, with beautiful things 
| always near you—the wooded hills, for instance, the green valley, 
the clear and cool fountains, the laughing streams that run by 
| gambolling and losing themselves among the tufts of grass, the 
| rocks and undergrowth, all day long in the summer heat—the 
mere delight amid such familiar scenes and sounds of reading 
difficult or beautiful books, or of watching children at play, or the 
girls at work in the fields, the young men in the vineyards. Cer 
tainly it was with an impression in my mind of the necessity, the 
beauty of an orderly and frank life amid such things, the refresh- 
ment that the soul might gather from them, that our conversation 
came to end as we entered the city at last, later than we had 
| thought, finding the gates shut, so that, as though to confirm all 
| that Messer Battista had said, we found it necessary to turn out 
the guard that we might go to our house.” 





NATURE AND NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS.* 


Sanseverino’s own experiences; for he was something of a | 


poet and a visionary, with an eye for Nature and an ear for | 
| of astronomy and describe the rising and setting of the 


He | 


history sufficiently rare perhaps in his own time, though 
there are men like Alberti to prove him not abnormal. 
was an Italian patriot, too, and dreamed of the unity of the 
“ Fatherland ” in a style which a little disturbs one’s sense of 
the probable, suggesting the early nineteenth rather than the 
fifteenth century. But here again, for all we know, Mr. 
Hutton may have his model 

We should like to quote a few lines from one of his most 
attractive pages, Sanseverino’s description of the ruined Rome 
on which he looked down from the high walls of the Baths of 
Diocletian. He had been sent to Rome as Sigismondo’s 
ambassador to Pope Eugenius IV., in the spring of 1433 :— 

“Lying there, in the stillness and silence among the sweet- 
smelling herbs and bushes and a thousand wild flowers, about an 
It was a city of 
monstrous ruins that I saw, ruins which have lost their meaning, 
Temples, Palaces, and Tombs ruined, ruined, ruined. The 
delicate marbles carved with inscriptions, the precious bas-reliefs 
and statues of the gods, the beautiful pillars and triumphal 
arches, the spoil and glory of more than a thousand years, have 
been burned with fire to make lime for the hovels of the populace, 
the castles of barbarian nobles, the churches of friars. My eyes 
filled with tears, and for long I could not refrain from weeping. 
For they have used the ruins as quarries; even the walls have 
not been spared, and have fallen not from decay, but by 
destruction. Here and there around me in those Baths of 
Diocletian there were columns of ivory-coloured marble and 
porphyry; wandering, on the day before, along the Appian Way, 
I had come upon the tomb of Caecilia Metella, as yet unspoiled, 
while in the Forum the Temple of Concord was still standing. 
But of these things the Roman knew nothing, he had forgotten 
the past, and if he thought of Rome it was only as a fabulous 
city.” 

But when Messer Sanseverino comes to tell of the building 
or rather the transforming—of Sigismondo’s famous church 
at Rimini in honour of the “Divine Isotta” first, himself 
next, and God last—that extraordinary edifice, with all its 
typical Renaissance beauty, which can never be forgotten by 
those who have seen it—he describes without any shame at all 
the robbery of the great Abbey of S. Apollinare in Classe at 
Ravenna, to provide materials for his remodelled San Fran- 


cesco: “so that presently one hundred waggons which we 
cent one night returned to us laden with pillars of porphyry 


und serpentine.” The people of Ravenna complained to the 
Doge of Venice that one of their churches should be despoiled 
of “ very many ancient and most valuable marbles”; but the 
Doge “cared nothing for this,” which shows that if the 
Christians of the dark Middle Ages robbed paganism, the 
so-called Christians of the Renaissance were quite as ready to 
rob Christianity, and therefore had no right to blame their 
grandfathers. As to Sigismondo’s Temple itself, with all its 
Strange beauty, one can hardly wonder that, as Sanseverino 
complains, “Pope Pius II. has never wearied of speaking evil 
of it, saying it was fitter for the heathen than for Christians.” 





| 





| can find readers. 





THE stream of books about birds and bird-life in the woods, 
the fields, and the gardens flows from the publishers’ houses 
with unabated force. Some writers dilute the subject with 
descriptions of the weather; others regale us with a little 
entomology and botany; and others, again, introduce a dash 


planets. But ornithology is usually the backbone of these 
books. It is an attractive subject, but there is a sameness 
about many of these writers. They seem to be unaware that 
nearly all they write about has been observed and described 
before. The reviewer who reads about a dozen new books a 
year the the thrush the robin are 
described, the nest of the sparrow and the rook photographed, 
the flowering of the primrose and the lesser celandine depicted 
in glowing language, may be forgiven if he becomes critical. 
Yet the person who objected to these books on the ground 
that they were not worth writing would indeed be a cur- 
mudgeon. The only question seems to us to be whether they 
If they do, we are convinced that no litera- 
ture is more harmless, and perhaps none gives greater pleasure 
to those with country tastes who are compelled to spend their 
lives in dreary towns. 

Let us begin with Mr. George A. B. Dewar'’s The Faery 
Year, which is characteristic of these modern Nature-books. 
Mr. Dewar is a good all-round field naturalist, and also a 
sportsman. He loves the country dearly, and has a ready pen. 
The rather disjointed form of his paragraphs is explained 
by the fact that this long chronicle of the year appeared from 
week to week in the Standard, where, we doubt not, some of 
our readers got pleasure from it. Mr. Dewar writes of every- 
thing that can be seen in the country and can form the 
subject of a short paragraph,—birds, badgers, wild flowers, 
insects, trout streams, dormice, and rustic people are his 
Yet there is very little new in what he says, and 
his philosophy of natural history is not very profound. Were 
these paragraphs worth republishing? Mr. Dewar has 
written much better things than this. But if his book finds 
readers and gives harmless pleasure, who can say a word 


in which song of and 


materials. 


against it? 
Somewhat the same remarks apply to An Idler in the Wilds, 
by Mr. Tickner Edwardes. This is a well-written book with 
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a vast profusion of well-selected adjectives in every sentence. 
But there is very little in it that has not been written about 
before. What can one find new to say about “The song of 
the skylark”? And who has not noticed the doings of rooks 
as they are described in a chapter called “The Black 
Republic” ? There are numerous pretty photographs which 
are subsidiary to the text. 

In the next work before us the photographs are the chief 
attraction. Each year Mr. Richard and Mr. Cherry Kearton 
manage to produce some new book, and every one now knows 
the skill they have attained in photographing direct from 
Nature. Under the somewhat terrible title of Nature's Carol 
Singers they have written a very pretty little book about our 
British song-birds, The text describes in a popular manner 
the appearance and habits of our “winged melodists” or 
“feathered vocalists,” as the author is pleased to call them. 
The illustrations are very numerous, and are excellently repro- 
duced in brown. They have, moreover, the merit, rare in 
books of this kind, of being printed on pleasant unglazed 
paper. It is needless to add that Mr. R. Kearton is in love 
with his subject, and that his knowledge as a field ornithologist 
is unsurpassed. No book could be more suitable as a present 
to the youthful naturalist. Many of the plates are extremely 
interesting and as good as any of their kind. 

Photographs are still more the main feature of a book by 
Mr. Charles Reid called I Go a-Walking Through the Woods 
and O'’er the Moor. The text is a mere compilation to 
accompany the illustrations. We cannot but think that a 
more felicitous title might have been chosen for a slender 
volume which, however, contains a most admirable collection 
of Nature photographs. Mr. Reid has been called the “ prince 
of Nature's photographers,” and it is, indeed, difficult to decide 
whether his work or Mr. Kearton’s is the better. Of the two, 
Mr. Reid's photographs (at least in the volumes now before 
us) are the more clearly and sharply reproduced. But the 
work of these two photographers is much too well known to 
need further description. 

We come next to a book for the young, which we can 
strongly recommend, for it is well adapted to the minds and 
tastes of youthful naturalists. Zhe Story of Hedgerow and 
Pond is by Mr. R. B. Lodge. Every one knows his photo- 
graphs, but the present volume is embellished with an immense 
profusion and variety of little drawings on the wide margins 
of the pages. It is an American fashion, but often effective. 
We need not describe the text. Our objection to the triteness 
of the subject-matter is here removed, for this is a book written 
to open the eyes of little boys or girls to the wonders of 
biology. 

The last of the Nature-books before us deals with the 
Highlands, and claims to be “a contribution to the natural 
history of Scotland.” Mr. J. H. Crawford, who is the author 
of From Fox's Earth to Mountain Tarn, is a follower of 
Charles St. John. His style is vigorous. His sentences ure 
short. We have no doubt his book will be read with great 
interest, though the Highlands of Scotland have been described 
before, and the sports of grouse-shooting and otter-hunting are 
known to many of us. It contains some excellent accounts of 
wild life. 

Nature—or shall we say the formation of scenery ?—is the 
subject of a somewhat more original book that stands next 
upon our list, and transports us from the moors of Scotland 
to the cliffs of Devonshire. Mr. A. W. Clayden (who is 
Principal of the Royal Albert Memorial College at Exeter) 
has described The History of Devonshire Scenery as an essay 
in geographical evolution. It is in truth a geological history 
of Devonshire, written with great knowledge and much 
research. The idea might well be carried out in other 
counties. Although the author professes to have avoided 
technical language, it would be idle to pretend that his book 
is not a dry one for the ordinary reader. For the student of 
geology who is going to spend a holiday in Devonshire 
nothing more interesting could be recommended. The illus- 
trations are well chosen to elucidate the text, which in its turn 
contains much scientific theory about the formation of the 
rocks and rivers. 

Let us turn now to a work which has given us great delight. 
There is undoubted pleasure to be got from a book which 
transports us into a world about which we know nothing. 
The Flock is by an American lady who has already written 
several works. It deals with life on the great Californian 


-Canon Ellacombe'’s In a Gloucestershire Garden. 





sheep-walks where Mexicans, Manxmen, Basques, French, ang 
Indian ranchers mix together. There is always romance about 
the shepherd’s work, and here we see before us pictures of a 
strange wild life. There is a smack of R. L. Stevenson about 
the book, though rather in the subject than the style, which 
leans towards the pretentious. But as a literary work it is 
vivid. The stink of the flocks of sheep, the dust of shuffling 
hoofs, and the bark of dogs are conveyed to our senses 
Sometimes we do not quite know the meaning of suc\ 
sentences as the following :—‘ Toward the end of spring in 
the wide Oalifornia valleys, night begins olose along the 
ground, as if it laired by day in the shadows of the rabbit. 
brush or suspired sleepily from thick secret sloughs.” There 
are many pretty little illustrations of Western sheep and 
shepherds. 

The Life of Mammals, by Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, is a book 
which, to use an objectionable phrase, supplies a want. At 
least, it partially does so, for it is a misfortune that seals and 
whales should be omitted when the sirenia are included. Mr. 
Ingersoll has succeeded in producing a very readable survey 
of the whole class of mammals, from the anthropoid apes 
down to the egg-laying monotremata. The book is essentially 
scientific, and the information accurate, but the style is popular 
and entertaining. Proper classification is strictly adhered to, 
fossil or extinct species are described, and the great principles 
of evolution carefully inculcated. No better book could be 
put into the hands of the youthful naturalist, nor referred 
to by any one who cares for zoology. Books of science 
soon become antiquated ; the present volume is fully brought 
up to date. There is, among a number of full-page coloured 
illustrations, a good one of the okapi; and the head of the 
Egyptian god Set, which has long puzzled students, is 
depicted for comparison. There are besides a profusion of 
other illustrations. Some are from new photographs; others 
have done service before. American spelling and language 
are sometimes upsetting to English readers, but as a whole 
the book does not suffer. Perhaps a little more space than might 
be desired is devoted to the American species. But the 
book has great merits, and we do not know of anything 
by an English zoologist which exactly covers the same ground. 
It has, however, one fault: an octavo volume should not be 
too heavy to hold in one hand. There is a useful bibliography 
at the end with some three hundred authorities cited. Sir E. 
Hamilton may be surprised to find himself there inciuded 
as the author of The Wild Cat of Europe. The author was the 
late Dr. Hamilton. 

Animals are dealt with from a different point of 
very attractive and well-printed book to which Mr. 4 Croxton 
Smith has given the title of British Dogs at Work. “Tho 
letterpress of this book makes no pretence of competing with 
the excellent works that are already in existence.” We are 
inclined to suspect that it was written to accompany the 
twenty admirable full-page illustrations in colour by Mr. 
Vernon Stokes. They are printed by the Hentschel colour- 
type process, and we have never seen better pictures of dogs. 
They are full of life, pleasant in colour, and will delight an 
artist or a dog-lover. The text deals with kennels, ailments, 
training, and the science of breeding. It is very readable, 
but not very thorough or practical. The Kennel Club 
recognises thirty-seven varieties of sporting and thirty-eight 
varieties of non-sporting dogs; but only asmall proportion are 
here treated of. Mr. Croxton Smith is an authority on blood- 
hounds, and his remarks on entering these splendid hunters 
to the “clean boot” will be read with interest. Our only 
regret is that they are so much too short. 

Lastly, passing from the animal to the vegetable world, we 
have only space to mention a new and cheaper edition of 
Amidst the 
flood of modern gardening books this charming little volume 
of essays, which appeared some ten years ago, may perhaps 
escape notice. This would be regrettable, for it contains 
much sound knowledge and practical advice, It is, more- 
over, the sort of book we have a right to expect from an 
ecclesiastical gardener who is also a scholar, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
Tux January Nineteenth Century is primarily an anti-Channel 
Tunnel number, Sir James Knowles reprinting in the form 
of a supplement the valuable pamphlet he compiled aud 
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n 1883. This contains, first, the public protest, with 
able and widely representative list of signatories, 
originally issued in the Nineteenth Century for April, 1882; 
articles by Professor Goldwin Smith, General Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, Sir E. Hamley, and others, the conclusions of 
the Report of the Military Committee, Lord Wolseley’s 
Memorandum, and some thirty extracts from the leading 
London and provincial papers condemning the scheme. In 
the body of the review Sir James Knowles briefly recapitulates 
the arguments against the project, reminding his readers how 
exhaustively the matter was considered in the last generation. 
As he puts it, “to un-island England and join her soil to 
the soil of the continent while Europe is seething with unrest 
and complexities and perplexities, and te do this at the 
invitation of private company-promoters for their own 
(problematical) profit, sounds like the plot of a comic opera. 
Fortunately it will no more commend itself to British common 
sense than it did twenty-four years ago.” The five short 
articles which follow indicate the entire absence of political 
party feeling which animates the opposition. Major-General 
Sir Frederick Maurice dwells on the element of surprise 
so largely present in all successful military operations, 
contending that “when once the Tunnel is made, the 
defence of the Kingdom passes over from our supreme 
pavy to our wholly inadequate army.” Mr. Herbert Paul 
points out that though we hope France will always be our 
friend, France is, unfortunately, not Europe, and it is with 
the whole Continent that the tunnel—the worst of scientific 
frontiers—would be a connecting link. Sir John Macdonell 
thinks that the tunnel will come some day, but that it can and 
ought to wait for better times, when wisdom and love of peace 
count for more than they now do, Finally, Sir John Wolfe 
Barry dwells on the financial difficulties of the project, and 
pronounces strongly in favour of a railway ferry, the advan- 
tages of which he clearly sets forth, We note in passing 
that Sir John Wolfe Barry estimates the speed through the 
tunnel at forty-five miles an hour. Surely this is exaggerated. 
We congratulate Sir James Knowles on his patriotic service 
in enlightening public opinion on the question. Mr, Julian 
Corbett replies to recent attacks on the Admiralty in what 
seems to us an extraordinarily unconvincing article. Mr. 
Corbett is a naval historian of deserved repute. He is also 
Lecturer in History to the Naval War Course. As for the line 
of his argument, it simply amounts to this,—leave well alone. 
The hostile critics of the Admiralty policy are “tremulous 
dram-drinkers” and scaremongers, a “crowd of little or 
anonymous men.” The Board of Admiralty, which has done 
and is doing splendid work, the envy of Continental experts, 
is being assailed with every kind of interference its 
“tormentors” can devise. Why not trust a little longer 
the men to whom the chosen Ministers of the country have 
committed this difficult work and shut our ears to the noisy 
“experts”? Somewhat inconsistently with his description 
of these critics as “little or anonymous men,” Mr. Corbett 
admits that some of the worst offenders have done in the 
past admirable work of the very kind that is wanted. When 
he speaks of the “ storm of detraction ” raised against Sir John 
Fisher by his critics, we repudiate in the strongest manner, 
both for the Spectator and for our correspondent “ Civis,” the 
insinuation that such criticism bas been prompted by personal 
animosity——-Mr. J. Ellis Barker’s paper on “ Germany 
at the Parting of the Ways” is impaired by the fact that it 
is based on the assumption that the Social Democrats would 
strengthen their position at the elections. He consoles 
himself, however, in a postscript by drawing a Protectionist 
moral from the triumph of German Imperialism.——Mr. John 
Nisbet in his interesting article on “ The Forests of India and 
their Administration” pays a generous tribute to the splendid 
work done by those “fathers of forestry,” Doctors Gibson, 
McClelland, Cleghorn, Sir Dietrich Brandis—happily still 
with us—and his two distinguished successors, Dr. Schlich 
and Mr. Ribbentrop. The debt that we owe to Germany 
in this department is remarkable-——We must also note 
Lord Burghclere’s graceful version of Catullus’s “ Marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis,” and a most illuminating article on 
Montenegro by Lady Thompson, in which an historical survey 
is supplemented by a sympathetic appreciation of the achieve- 
ments of Prince Nicholas, the charm of the landscape, and 
the fine qualities of his people ——Mr. Maltman Barrie sends 
a spirited defence of the House of Lords from a democratic 








standpoint, which should give pause to those who, like Mr. 
Winston Churchill, denounce it as “an effete oligarchy.” 

The National Review is almost as much an anti-Balfour 
number as the Nineteenth Century is anti-Channel Tunnel. 
The keynote is strack by the editor in the “ Episodes of the 
Month,” when, after deploring the fatal lethargy of the 
Unionist Party, he declares that on the vital question of Tariff 
Reform there are only two solutions,—“ either that the Leader 
shall drop the Party, or that the Party shall drop the Leader.” 
The theme is developed by “ Compatriot ” in “ The Valentine 
Compact: a Year After,” where we are told that “ Mr. 
Balfour's personality and methods are altogether unlikely to 
secure that success [7.e., the winning back of two hundred 
seats] at a first struggle, or a second, or a third; and his 
leadership, as now exercised, will be at least as disastrous to 
Unionist principles at large, and to the Unionist party as an 
organisation, as to the institution known as the British 
Empire.” Thirdly, we have a paper on “ The Unionist Leader- 
ship,” by Mr. W. Howard Gritten, declaring that before the 
party can arise and gird itself for its great task—that of 
promoting the policy of systematised Imperialism or Tariff 
Reform, or both—it must find an active, dauntless, and 
inflexible leader, and shake off the incubus which “has 
depressed it to a depth of dull stupor by the sheer deadweight 
of inertia.” ———Mr. W. M. Fullerton contributes an extremely 
sympathetic, though somewhat flamboyant, appreciation of 
M. Clemenceau, tracing his independence and pugnacity 
to his Vendéen origin. He admits that his persistent 
baiting of successive opportunist Cabinets and his anti- 
colonial policy in the past lay him open to adverse criticism, 
but contends that events vindicated the first, while as regards 
the second he was practically in the same boat with Bismarck. 
For the rest, he finds that the French Premier's power resides 
in the peculiar combination of the philosopher and the man of 
scientific training with the man of action, and notes as his 
special achievement the founding of the first homogeneous 
Cabinet that France has had since 1871, “an act the character- 
istic independence of which may turn out to be the ultimate 
cause of his fall, for he thereby ignored all the Parliamentary 
groups so jealous of their power.” “Some Thoughts on 
Indian Discontent” is the title of an admirably written paper 
by his Highness the Agha Khan. He dismisses the view that 
our rule has impoverished India, being profoundly convinced, 
as the result of years of historical study, of a general and pro- 
gressive increase of prosperity in India, even amongst the rural 
population ; and he has clearly no sympathy with the remedies 
proposed by the Congress Party. “ Leaving aside the question 
of security, I feel deeply convinced that it would be a great 
ethical wrong, unworthy of a Christian and humane nation, to 
give over the real power of the Government to the people of 
India.” None the Jess, he is persuaded that discontent is 
general, and propounds as the only remedy nothing less than 
the abolition of the political Viceroyalty, and the institutioa 
of a non-political Regency, with a descendant of the Sovercign 
as a permanent Prince-Regent. The Agha Khan recognises 
some of the objections to the scheme, but holds them to be by 
no means insuperable. Even those who, like ourselves, fail to be 
convinced by his arguments will readily admit that they 
deserve attentive consideration. ——In his letter on American 
affairs Mr. Maurice Low deprecates the excessive amount of 
space devoted by the British Press to the appointment of Sir 
Mortimer Durand’s successor :— 

“The new Ambassador will find his task much easior if tho 
impression is removed that he is the one man in tho British 
Empire capable of filling the position, and if he is not heralded 
as coming here to do certain things which, on the face of them, 
are absurd, And again, he will find it less embarrassing in jis 
official relations and easier to bring about that good unde: 
standing which we are all so anxious to cultivate, if the fact 
that he is specially appointed to the President is somewhat less 
emphasised. The American people, and I mean not oaly the 
country at large, but many men in public life who shape 
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national policy, resent the idea that an Ambassador is accredit 
to the President rather than to them, and they prefer that 
shall be, as one writer has phrased it, ‘not the British Anibas- 
sador at Washington, but the Ambassador of Great Britain to tha 
United States of America.’” 

—Lastly, we may note a very helpful paper on “ French 
Books for Our Daughters” by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire, in 
which she gives three lists of books, the first suitable for 
children under twelve, the second for young people and 
children over twelve, and the third for grown people as well ag 
young girls, 
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Mr. Edwin Pears, whose long residence in Constantinople 
and intimate knowledge of Turkey entitle him to a respectful 
hearing, puts forward a scheme in the new Contemporary for 
the neutralisation of Constantinople as the best means to 
terminate the disorder and unrest in the Balkans. The 
article is well worth reading, if only for its very instructive 
review of the events which have led up to the present crisis. 
Mr. Pears does not agree with Mr. Balfour as to the “ balance 
of criminality.” In the main he regards Russia by her per- 
sistent policy, acquiesced in by Austria, of striving to take 
Bulgaria and Constantinople, as the causa causans of Balkan 
unrest. The achievement of this aim he considers neither 
practicable nor desirable, and to end the international malaise 
which the knowledge of Russia’s intentions maintains he 
proposes, first, a Conference of the Powers to determine on 
measures for the settlement of Macedonia; and second, the 
neutralising of a small area of which Constantinople is the 
centre under the protection of all the Great Powers. The 
article is too long for us to do more than indicate its scope; 
it is animated by a profound disbelief in the desire or ability 
of Turkey to effect any real improvement in the government 
of her dominions, and by a sincere conviction that the in- 
dependence of Bulgaria is well worth preserving. Mr. Pears 
writes without animosity or partisanship ; but some of his 
statements are highly disputable,—e.g., that the Ozar is 
capable of taking a broad and statesmanlike view of foreign 
politics, and that Great Britain was ill-advised in withdrawing 
from the Baghdad Railway scheme. And it is surely incorrect 
to say that the chivalrous but ill-starred Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg was absent from the battle of Slivnitza.——Mr. 
Harold Spender’s article on “ Lords v. Commons” is avowedly 
a condemnation of the policy of what the writer calls 
“Smoothers” and “ Waverers.” Mr. Spender finds in the 
battles over Reform in 1831-32, over the Paper-duty in 1860-61, 
and over Army Purchase in 1871 the best “illuminants” of 
the present situation. He concludes his survey with the 
following observations :— 

“The battle over Reform showed the power of a Ministry that 

can bring the Monarch to the final and conclusive act of creating 
new Peers to carry out his policy. The battle over the Paper 
Duty showed the immense authority and sweep of mere resolu- 
tions of the House of Commons, backed by the authority of the 
Speaker, and built on the power of the people. The battle over 
Army Purchase showed the power of the Royal Prerogative in 
hands that know how to use it with skill and moderation.” 
Mr. Spender regards the power of creating Peers as still 
the most powerful Constitutional check upon the British 
oligarchy. The Royal prerogative he considers only 
perilous when used against the House of Commons; “ used 
against the House of Lords it is the Privilege of the People 
used against the Privilege of the Peers.” Earlier in the 
article we read that “the old proposals for reforming and 
reviving the Second Chamber have fallen dead.” Mr. Spender is 
apparently not a “ mender,” but an “ ender.” ——Mr. Alexander 
Ular’s paper on “ North-Eastern Asia after the War” gives 
an interesting account of the collapse of Russia’s influence— 
political and commercial—in Mongolia, with special reference 
to what the writer calls the “strange Russo-Tibetan episode,” 
and to the failure of her well-planned and carefully 
carried out scheme of commercial and agricultural colonisa- 
tion in Manchuria. Having swept away the Russian fabric, 
the Japanese “want to have this state of things legally 
recognised by an official treaty.” Russia’s hesitancy is 
natural, because her signature would be far more disastrous, 
from the general point of view of expansion, than that 
appended by Count Witte to the Portsmouth Treaty. Never- 
theless, in the writer’s view, the future economic agreement 
will be only the sanction of a state of things already 
existing :— 

“Russian commerce and influence are routed not only in 
Southern, but also in Northern, Manchuria, in the very Russian 
district of Kharbin. They are vanishing at Vladivostok and all 
over Transbaikalia, down to Chita, the Baikal, and even Irkutsk.” 





Mr. Bowes, reviewing the history of the bookselling trade 
since 1852, when the control of prices by the Booksellers’ 
Association was abolished by the decision of Lord Campbell, 
Mr. Grote, and Dean Milman, contends that the competition 
which followed this decision had practically ruined the trade 
by the “nineties.” His conclusion is that the net-book 
arrangement—which came into force on January Ist, 1900— 
was not only necessary, but has worked most successfully for 














the last seven years, and that booksellers must defend the 
control of the net book against ull attacks if they are not to 
return to the chaos that preceded its introduction. An 
interesting point in the article is the evidence of Cobden and 
Bright, invoked by the late Mr. John Murray, to the effect 
that the regulation of prices by manufacturers in particular 
industries was no interference with the principles of Free-trade, 
Mr. James Mew’s short paper on “ Yiddish Literature 
and Drama” is a tour de force of condensation. 





In the Fortnightly generous and unstinted praise is bestowed 
upon English rule in Egypt by M. A. B. de Guerville. The 
writer considers that “ it is one of the most wonderful results 
of the English occupation that in a country where formerly 
laziness reigned supreme, work is to-day being pushed with 
incredible fervour and energy...... The English have not 
only worked themselves at the regeneration of Egypt, but 
have also managed to induce the Egyptians to work ardently 
for the same end.” This happy result has been achieved by 
the security now existing, whereby a man’s labour is secured 
for himself and not at the mercy of greedy Pashas and 
tax-collectors. The “Opposition” of which we hear is 
recruited from these last and kindred classes; but M. de 
Guerville tells us that he has satisfied himself on the spot that 
the bulk of the population are grateful for what we have done, 
Let us hope that this is so.—Dr. Russel Wallace, like many 
other people, has his own plan for reforming the House of 
Lords. The question is how to fix upon candidates and 
electors. To secure the first we are given a list of twelve 
classes of people, among which are to be found Peers, 
Baronets, ex-Chairmen of District Councils, ex-Governors 
of Colonies, members of chartered, literary, or scientific 
societies, and Fellows of the Royal Society. The electors are 
to be those who have been already elected to sit upon the 
various Councils of each county. Colonel Pollock in an 
article on “ Military Education ” contends that the great fault 
of our system at present is that officers do not specialise 
sufficiently, and that among the non-commissioned ranks no 
heed is paid to individual capacity for instruction. “No man 
is regarded as having any special vocation in military life.” 
Colonel Pollock would have us go back to a former state of 
things in regard to the education of subalterns. He tells us 
that at present too much theoretical knowledge is expected. 
“ What we need is to have second-lieutenants who are fit to 
command half-companies practically in the field, not prigs 
who have been led to imagine, quite erroneously, that 
familiarity, on paper, with the dispositions of brigades has 
rendered them accomplished soldiers with nothing more to 
learn.” In this number of the Fortnightly a new feature 
appears. Thisisachronicle of foreign affairs, which promises 
to be interesting. 


“ Kashi,” by Mr. Edmund Candler, is a typical Blackwood 
article, of the kind which gives such character to this 
magazine. We have in this paper a picture of the sacred 
city of the Hindus—Benares, as the English call it—which 
impresses the imagination. The picture is not of the 
buildings, palaces, and temples, nor of the river, but of the 
pilgrims. What a wonderful kaleidoscope it is, from the 
description of the train crossing the Dufferin Bridge with 
every head out of the window, the turbans making “a huge 
coil of serpentine colour the length of all the carriages,” to 
the Brahmin widow immersing herself in the tank of Vishnu. 
Mr. Candler insists on the strange feeling that the English- 
man has in contemplating these immemorial rites, when he 
considers that “the Hindus were throwing marigolds at the 
feet of Siva when our ancestors were dressed in woad.”—— 
A paper called “Ina Gloucestershire Justice Room ”’ describes 
what is apparently an important and practically unexplored 
collection of historical documents. It is written in a 
mysterious manner, gives few names, and is pervaded by an 
atmosphere of secrecy entirely out of keeping with historical 
research. If there is a reason why this collection of papers 
should not be precisely described, it would have been better 
to have waited till it no longer held good. As far as we 
are told, these papers belonged to an official of the time of 
Charles IT. and William III., who, falling out of favour, carried 
all the archives of his office away with him on his retirement 
to his house in the country. It is stated that among the 
papers are many of a private kind dealing with the characters 
of people of the day, and a large collection exists of letters 
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from Edward Randolph, the Collector of Customs for Massa- 
chusetts, who describes how the supply of powder most 
necessary for an Indian war was wasted, forty-eight barrels 
out of fifty being fired in salutes on the occasion of the glorious 
Revolution. The article is marred as an historical study by 
conventional phrases about the failure of Liberals to appreciate 
Empire as well as by an air of mystery as to the documents. 
——The magazine contains a sympathetic and interesting 
account of the late Lady Burdett-Coutts. In it we have 
presented to us a study of a striking personality. The supposed 
suitors are indeed curious, and include the Duke of Wellington 
and Louis Napoleon. 

In the Monthly Review Captain Grant gives the translation 
of some Boer poems of which he found the manuscript on 
Pieters Hill. The poems, though overflowing with confident 
patriotism, are remarkably unpoetical, and contain no imagery. 
There is, however, a certain dignity and restraint in the 
“ Hymn on the death of my brother,” as, for instance, in this 
verse:—‘‘For you sacrificed yourself for me and for my 
descendants. God gave you courage, and I will give you long- 
lived praise.”.——Mr. Archibald Colquhoun holds that the 
patriotism of the Japanese is largely due to their ethical and 
religious attitude, as a result of which no man considers him- 
self exclusively as an individual. Every man believes himself 
to be an integral and responsible part of the family and the 
State. How long, it is asked, will this continue in the face of 
democracy, and of competition with the individualistic West ? 
—An article signed “ V.” gives a most interesting account 
of the researches of a Scotch engineer named Murray living 
at Los Angeles. The writer holds that a wholly new departure 
is likely to take place in the construction of piers, breakwaters, 
lighthouses, and sea-forts. ‘The inventor claims that if the 
foundations are carried below the moving surface of the 
sea, which is estimated at not more than fifteen feet, they 
need not rest on the bottom. Wide flanges of steel at 
the base of the structure are enough, if sunk to the proper 
depth, to give a perfectly solid support to the building above. 
The lighthouse, or mid-ocean coaling-station, must of course 
be anchored, but we are told that it is perfectly steady, though 
floating. What we are not told is whether actual experiment 
onan adequate scale las been made at sea, or whether the 
plan is based on theory alone. 


In the Independent Review Canon Hensley Henson deplores 
the action of the Bishops in the late education controversy. 
He points out that although the Archbishop of Canterbury 
showed a desire to be moderate, in which he was supported 
by the Bishops of Hereford, Carlisle, and Ripon, the larger 
number of the Episcopate, owing to the growth of sacerdotal 
ideas in the Church of late years, prevented a national settle- 
ment. Canon Henson truly says that if the House of 
Commons rejected the amendments of the Lords in favour of 
the denominations, thesame House rejected bya greater majority 
the proposal for secular education. The situation was no 
doubt a most difficult one; but the Bishops, instead of leading 
Church opinion, followed it at the outset. Mr. ©. H. 
Roberts writes a paper to controvert the statement that 
Local Option as a practical policy is dead. He points to 
America as an argument to the contrary. According to him, 
every year new towns adopt the “no-license” policy, and 
those towns which have already moved in this direction 
maintain their position in the yearly election. Mr. Roberts 
says that in such cities as Cambridge, Mass., where for twenty 
years there have been no licenses, savings have increased. It 
would have been more interesting had he described in greater 
detail the actual state of things,—the regulation of clubs, for 
instance. 








NOVELS. 
THE KINSMAN.* 
THE arrival of a new novel by Mrs. Sidgwick always raises 
the animal spirits of the jaded reviewer, for if the texture 
of her work is occasionally slight, her style is so vivacious 
that a brisk entertainment is generally assured. Of all the 
women writers of the day, with perhaps the sole exception 
of the authors of the Irish R.M., she is least addicted to 
surplusage, with the result that there are no longueurs in her 





* The Kinsman, By Mrs, Alfred Sidgwick, London: Methuen and Co, [6s.j 





narrative or dialogue. Above all, she conveys the impression 
that she enjoys writing her books,—an impression which goes 
a long way towards securing the sympathy of the reader. 

In The Kinsman Mrs. Sidgwick essays a path beset with 
perils, for, plainly described, her book is nothing else 
than a sensational extravaganza,—a form of literary enter- 
tainment which, if it fails to amuse, is generally deplorably 
tedious. At the outset one may note a family resem- 
blance between the plot and that of Mr. Wells's delightful 
fantasy, The Wheels of Chance. In each case the central 
figure is a person low in the social scale, who by force 
of circumstances and opportunity is led on to assume a more 
exalted rdle. There is, however, a vital distinction between 
the two heroes. In Mr. Wells's book, Mr. Hoopdriver, a 
draper’s assistant, pitchforked by sheer accident into the rdle 
of a knight-errant, endeavours to justify himself in the eyes 
of his charming charge by accepting her estimate of his 
antecedents. She takes him for a Colonial: he has to be a 
Colonial, with an ostrich farm, and lions in the background. 
But Mr. Hoopdriver, for all his shop manners and Cockney 
accent, is a chivalrous little gentleman at heart, and 7'he 
Wheels of Chance ends ina note of tragi-comedy, while the 
ingenuous Mr. Gammage has a good deal of the cad in his 
composition. 

Endowed with an ornamental exterior and plausible 
manners, Mr. Gammage is an idle and incompetent clerk 
in a City house, engaged to one of the daughters of the family 
with whom he boards in the suburbs. Outstaying his leave of 
absence on a brief holiday to Cornwall, Mr. Gammage 
succumbs to a tempting opportunity at the moment when 
his business prospects have been gravely compromised by 
gross carelessness, Himself the obscure cadet of a good 
family, he unexpectedly meets his double in a rich and 
prosperous cousin just returned from Australia, and a few 
hours later, believing the other Dromio to have been drowned 
bathing, appropriates his clothes and his luggage, and hurries 
off to London to enjoy his illgotten spoils. But to render 
his impersonation of Roger Blois convincing Mr. Gammage 
realises that he has to accept all the responsibilities of the 
situation,—including an invitation to the house of a rich relative 
with an only daughter. Meantime Roger Blois has been rescued 
from drowning, and taken in by the farmer at whose house Mr. 
Gammage had been visiting, and with whose daughter Julia he 
had been philandering. Roger finds it impossible to re-establish 
his identity owing to the extraordinary resemblance, a damaged 
hand prevents him from applying the test of bandwriting, 
his indignation is mistaken for insanity, and finally, to avoid 
forcible detention, he escapes from the farm, and falling in 
with a motor, stranded by the drunkenness of the chauffeur, 
offers his expert services to the owner, and baffles the pursuit of 
the local doctors. Gammage is already installed as the guest of 
Colonel Blois, Roger's kinsman, and though his suit is 
favoured by the Colonel, so disgusts the charming daughter, 
Pamela, by his vulgarity that she runs away to the house of 
her uncle, who is none other than the owner of the motor-car. 
We need not pursue the course of the imbroglio further except 
to say that Pamela is rapidly indemnified for her disagreeable 
experiences by a courtship as congenial as it is unconventional, 
and that, when the inevitable éclatircissement takes place, Mr. 
Gammage is let off far more easily than he deserved, while his 
neglected sweetheart is provided with a suitable partner in 
the person of the industrious apprentice, Mr. Salter. In a 
plot of this description free and frequent resort to coincidence 
is necessarily made, but the strain on the reader's credulity is 
relieved by the lightness of Mrs. Sidgwick’s touch, the humour 
of her characterisation, and the skill with which she manages 
to represent the impostor in the light of the victim of circum- 
stance rather than in that of a thoroughpaced rogue. The 
scenes in the country-house, and the devices to which Mr. 
Gammage is driven in order to maintain the fiction of his 
Australian upbringing, are most diverting. In a word, Zhe 
Kinsman is a capital specimen of fantastic comedy, bordering 
at times on farce, yet relieved in the case of Roger and 
Pamela with graceful and chivalrous sentiment. 





White Fang. By Jack London. (Methuen and Co, 6s.)—The 
very clever, but “slogging” and vehement method with which 
readers of Mr. Jack London’s books are familiar has in this story 
an undercurrent of prettiness and gentleness that ought to 
have given us a fine sense of contrast. Mr. Kipling did this 
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when he put his Mowgli among the fierce inhabitants of the 
jungle. Mr. Jack London does not quite succeed in making us 
believe in ‘ White Fang,’ the offspring in the second degree of a 
dog and a wolf, because what may be called the “ psychology ” 
is often too elaborate to be effective. Two men with a sledge are 
pursued by wolves. The description of the pursuit is first-rate. 
Ono of the men is killed, all the dogs are enticed away one by one 
by a she dog-wolf that isamong the pursuers, and a dead body ina 
coffin—a mere “property” this of Mr. London’s realism—has to 
be abandoned by the survivor, who is only saved when at the last 
extremity. A long-continued pursuit is always a harrowing 
thing, and it has not, perhaps, been exploited enough in our litera- 
ture. Mr. London, however, uses it only as the introduction to his 
story. ‘White Fang’ is the offspring of the she dog-wolf of the 
introduction and another wolf. In him we find the combined 
qualities of wolf and dog declaring themselves according as he is 
bullied into desperation or coaxed into amenability. The method 
of this “ psychology ” is anthropomorphic. A careful analysis of 
‘White Fang’s’ thoughts (though once Mr. London pulls himself 
up and reminds us that they are only “feelings ”) is placed before 
us. But the realistic manner is not quite successful with so delicate 
and evasive a matter as this. The brutality of the fight betweon 
*‘ White Fang’ and the bulldog, when ‘ White Fang’ is kept by a 
bully to give exhibition fights, is suited, on the other hand, to 
the method, and the success of the description is absolute of its 
kind. Of ‘White Fang’s’ final redemption we must leave the 
book to speak. 


The Fighting Chance. By Robert W. Chambers. (A. Constable 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Chambers has handled a problem unpleasant 
in itself with exceptional skill and delicacy in this story. The 
problem is whether a young man whose ancestors and relations 
are dipsomaniacs, and who is conscious of the temptation in 
himself, should marry a girl who for her part probably 
inherited a want of moral self-control. The initial difficulty that 
the girl is already engaged to another man is of no great 
importance compared with the seriousness of the main problem, 
but it certainly heightens one’s sense of the “fighting chance” 
which is the utmost likelihood these two persons can be said to 
have of successfully opposing their sea of troubles. We must 
not give the author’s solution, but will merely say that the points 
in favour of the hero and the heroine which may or may not make it 
right for them to take the risk of marrying are that they are both 
acutely conscious of what they have to overcome, that the love of 
each for the other is the only incentive to resistance that life can 
possibly offer, and that the very fact of accepting the incentive 
and winning a preliminary victory will be a source of confidence. 
The picture of life in an American country house is extremely 
entertaining. The dialogue is unusually dexterous, and has 
passages of real pith and moment. All the figures are marshalled 
and controlled with a cunning hand. The illustrations are 
curiously distributed, being confined to the first half of the 
book. 
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THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET JEREMIAH. 


The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah. By 8S. R. Driver, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Canon Driver gives a new transla- 
tion of the prophecies, and annotates it in a very illuminating way. 
In chap. ii., for instance, “aland of drought, and of the shadow of 
death,” in the Authorised Version, becomes in his translation “a 
land of drought and of deep darkness,” the latter expression being 
explained to mean “the dangers and uncertainties which beset a 
traveller in a wild an unknown region.” The remark follows 
that the Septuagint has “through a barren and dry land.” In 
ix. 7 the Authorised Version has “I will melt them”; Canon 
Driver gives the more graphic “smelt,” the word being one that 
belongs to the process of assaying. In xviii. 17 the Authorised 
Version “east wind” becomes “sirocco.” To us in England 
the east wind conveys much the same meaning; but it is not 
£0 everywhere, and the local name in which the true significance 
is innate is distinctly preferable. Canon Driver does not 
get rid of all the difficulties. That is impossible, for, apart 
from corruptions of text, we have not the help of other 
literature by which doubtful phrases can be interpreted; but the 
general effect of his book is to make Jeremiah more intelligible. 
A glossary of “Archaisms in the Revised Version” is very 
curious. “ Astonied,” “brazen” (where we should have “of 
bronze or copper”), “ceiled” for “panelled,” “fanners” for 
“ winnowers,” “grief” for “sickness,” are specimens. “ Lye” is 
not an archaism, though many readers may not know what it 
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things familiar. Many people really resent the substitution of ge 
more intelligible word when it replaces one to which they are 
accustomed. 








THE ARCHAFOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


The Archaeology of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, By the Rey. A.H. 
Sayce. (S.P.C.K. 5s.)—“The decipherment of the cuneiform 
inscriptions,” says Professor Sayce, “was the archaeological 
romance of the nineteenth century.” It was an achievement 
that in one way transcended the decipherment of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, because there was no discovery like that of the 
Rosetta stone. There were, it is true, trilingual inscriptions, but 
all the languages were unknown; the most curious thing in the 
story is the fact that the pioneer was a man, Grotefend by name, 
who knew no Oriental languages. He guessed at the secret; but 
it was a scientific guess, and this was the cause of his success, 
The story which may be said to begin with this happy conjecture 
is well worth reading; nothing in literary history surpasses it; 
Professor Sayce, who has himself had no small part in its 
evolution, tells it with admirable clearness. Of course, it ig 
not by any means finished; much remains to be done, and 
the sooner it is done tho better, for the time which follows 
the discovery that certain records are valuable is one of 
great peril to the records themselves. In Egypt and Palestine 
the native knows that there is money in these remains of 
antiquity, and he is not at all scrupulous as to how ho 
realises it. Even learned bodies in Europe are not beyond 
reproach. Professor Sayce asserts that the “ excavations con- 
trolled by the British Museum have been for the most part 
destructive rather than scientific,” and Professor Flinders Petrie 
has had to make a charge equally gross against explorers who 
preceded him in the Sinaitic Peninsula. Professor Sayce’s second 
chapter, “The Archaeological Materials,” puts the case of what 
has to be done very fully. Chap. 3 introduces us to the 
Sumerians, the non-Semitic authors of Babylonian civilisation, — 
the Sumerian language seems to have survived far down into 
Babylonian history, much as Norman-French has survived among 
ourselves. Tho relations of Babylonia with Egypt and Palestine, 
the history of the Hittites and of the Hyksos, are treated in 
chapters that follow. We must be content with generally com- 
meuding them to the attention of our readers, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
- le 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 





Employment Pictures from the Census. By M. G. Spencer and H. J. 
Falk, M.A. (P. 8. King and Son. 2s. 6d. net.)—This pamphlet 
is an attempt, well judged and, we should think, successful, to 
represent the facts ascertained by the Census by diagrams. 
What we may call the employment aspect of these facts is, 
perhaps, the most important. This we see represented by various 
figures. The simplest and most general is XIII, giving the 
“Occupations of Males and Females in London.” Each class 
(there are twenty-one of males and eightcen of females, who are 
not represented in defence of the country, pottery, and mining) 
has its own line showing the percentage of persons employed. At 
the top of the male section is “Conveyance of Men, Goods, and 
Messages,” showing about 11:2 per cent. (It would have been 
well to give the units.) Next comes “ Building and Works of 
Construction” with about 7 per cent., and next to this “ Food, 
Tobacco, Drink, and Lodging” with 6°5. “ Dress” shows about 4; 
“Domestic Offices and Services,” 25. In female occupations 
“Domestic Service” is easily first, showing more than 15 per cent. ; 
“Dress” has7'5; “ Professional Occupations,” 3 (nearly); “ Food, 
ete.,” 25; and “Commercial Occupations,” 1. Diagram XVII. 
gives the figures for “ Domestic Service” arranged for different 
localities. In Hampstead more than four-fifths, in Kensington 
exactly four-fifths, of families of separate occupiers have a 
servant. At the bottom of the list is Shoreditch, where less than 
one in thirty have one. Of diagrams concerned with smaller 
details we may instance XLV., which gives the distribution of 
persons occupied with “ Paper, Prints, Books, and Stationery.” 
Males thus employed are most numerous in Islington, Southwark, 
Camberwell, and Lambeth; females in the same, Camberwell 
excepted, and also in Finsbury and Bethnal Green. The diagrams 
are accompanied by tables of figures. We heartily agree with 
the authors of this most useful and interesting pamphlet in what 
they say about the Census expenditure. The last cost £173,000. 





means, The difficulty here is the prejudice against changes in 
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ible Census as 4 foundation for sociological thought such a 


sum spent once or twice in ten years must seem not large but 





very small.” 


The Native Races of the British Empire: Natives of Australia. 
By N. W. Thomas, M.A. (A. Constable and Co. 6s. net.)—Some, 
certainly, of the readers of this volume will have their ideas of 
the Australian aborigines not a little changed. In some things 
the natives have great aptitude. They learn languages with ease; 
they comprehend mechanical processes very readily. To their 
mechanical ingenuity the boomerang bears unimpeachable 
testimony; they have an art that is quite creditable; their 
social system is complicated, wholly differing from the mos 
ferarwm to which the life of the uncivilised is commonly com- 
pared. Altogether, the book is most instructive. If only earlier 
observers had scen something of the things that are now 
revealed to us! The author and those who have contributed to 
this valuable series are doing a great work for the Empire. 

In the series of “Makers of Canada” (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 
21s. net) we have George Brown, by John Lewis. George Brown 
was a Scotsman, on the mother’s side of Highland descent, who 
went out to America in 1838 (he was then in his twentieth year). 
For some years he worked at journalism in New York, where his 
father published the British Chronicle. (It is interesting to be 
told that at that time “it was as much as a man’s life was worth 
to give expression to any British predilections.”) In 1843 the 
Browns removed to Toronto. In Canada the situation was 
materially changed. Without moving, so to speak, they found 
themselves turned from into Radicals. Their 
opponents were not anti-British, but were such journals as the 
Church, which held the doctrine, if our account does not put it a 
little too broadly, that “as God is the only ruler of princes, princes 
cannot be accountable to their people. Politics were at a very 
high temperature in those days, and not a few questions now 
happily settled were fiercely discussed. In this settlement Mr. 
Brown took a considerable part. George Brown met with a tragic 
end at the hands of a workman who had been discharged for 
intemperance, and who seems from the account here given to 


Conservatives 


” 


have been in a semi-maniacal condition. 
By Ernest E. Taylor. 


seems a 


Cameos from the Life of George For. 
(Headley Brothers. 1s. 6d. net.) 
little out of place when we have to do with so strenuous a person 


The word “cameos 
as George Fox. This is but a trifle; yet it indicates a defective 
sense of fitness in the writer. 
belicfs and activities show 
personality of the man in an effective way. 
if the case for and against Quakerism is not judicially stated, 
That does not fall within the author’s purpose. 


These descriptions of George Fox’s 
much power. They bring out the 


Nor can we complain 


A second edition of The Peculium, by Thomas Hancock (S.P.C.K., 
has appeared with an introduction by the Bishop of 
Gibraltar. The Peculium was published not quite fifty years ago. 
It was written for a competition instituted by some person who 
It has been suggested that he 
was Mr. George Sturye. The first was 
adjudged to an essay written by Mr. J. S. Rowntree; the second 
to that with which we are now concerned. There was a strong 
feeling that the second was at least equal to the first—Bishop 
Collins considers it to be greatly superior—and the donor generously 
made the second prize equal to the first. The introduction 
contains a highly interesting account of Mr. Hancock’s career, and 
of his characteristics as a thinker and teacher. He was a High 
Churchman—in some respects almost an extreme High Church- 
Some of 


Be ) 
d8.), 


preferred to remain anonymous. 
Two prizes were offered. 


man—but he had much in common with F. D. Maurice. 
his views would certainly shock most of the school to which he 
nominally belonged. 
cause of so much good to Christendom as Luther, and that 
probably no other has been the cause of so much evil as Loyola.” 
> 


« 


The Convocation Prayer Book. (Clarendon Press. 5s. net.)— 
This volume shows the changes in the rubrics which were recom- 
mended by the Conyocations of Canterbury and York in the year 


1879. Among the recommendations are these. The rule for fixing 








“T believe that no other man has been the | 


} others. 


Easter Day is explained by the note that the “Full Moon” men- | 
tioned is not “the astronomical Full Moon, but the 14th day of | 


the Moon of the Ecclesiastical Calendar.” This will be informa- 
tion to many readers. A rubric about the dress of the officiating 
clergyman was not accepted by the Convocation of York. The 
Easter Anthem was to be used during the Octave. The reading of 

For the 
The Confession of Our 


the Lessons by others than the ministers is approved. 


Creed of St. Athanasius ” is substituted 


Faith, commonly called the Creed of St. Athanasius.” After the 





editions the taxes, licenses, &c., payable in England and Scotland 


Third Collect we have “may follow an Anthem; and a Sermon 
may be preached.” In the Communion Service it is proposed that 
one reading of the Commandments and the Prayer for the King 
should suffice where there are several celebrations. In view of 
the possible action that may follow the “Letters of Business,” 
it is useful to be reminded of what has been done in this 
direction. 

Princesses and Court Ladies. By Arvdde Barine. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 12s. 6d.)—Four of the five subjects dealt with 
by the author are more or less familiar to the English reader. 
Everybody knows something about Marie Mancini, one of the 
nieces of Cardinal Mazarin, who might have been Queen of 
France; about that most eccentric of Sovereigns, Christina of 
Sweden, who enjoyed, in her own way, thirty-five years of ex-royalty ; 
about the Duchess of Maine, granddaughter of Le Grand Condé, 
und of 
the Margravine of Bayreuth, sister to Frederick the Great, and 
daughter—not so agreeable a relation—to Frederick's brutal father. 
“The old non-commissioned o‘ficer, known as lerick 
William,” the author calls him. Everybody, as we have said 
knows something about these people; 
outcome of a long and careful study of the memoirs of the time, 
will tell them much more, and tell it ina very attract 
which, we are glad to say, is adequately represented in the 
translation. The fifth sketch is more of a novelty. Our author 
has had the good fortune to light on an autobiography of a 
daughter of the Imaum of Muscat who became the wife of a 
German merchant, not, as one might suppose, without suffering 








and daughter of another Condé who was not grand at all 


King Fr 


this voiume, evidently the 


ive style, 


a very considerable disenchantment. There are some curious 
pictures of Arab life and customs, taken from an unfamiliar point 
The volume is wel! illustrated, though we are not 


gratified with a kikeness of the lady from Muscat. 


of view. 


The Public Schools from Within. 
Co. 3s. 6d.)—These essays (numbering thirty-two), 


(Sampson Low, Marston, and 
“ written 
chiefly by schoolmasters,” deal with (1) class-room and auxiliary 
by “auxiliary” being meant such 
(2) moral and social influence ; 


studies, matters as music, 
art, laboratories, libraries, c. ; 
(3) physical culture. Then we have supplementary 
Abbot Gasquet, for instance, describes Roman Catholic, : 
Dr. C. Eccles 
Cram”; 





Norman G. B. James Nonconformist, public schools ; 
Williams writes about “Entrance Scholarships and 
and a “ Head-Master,” 
“The Parent and the Schoolmaster. 
briefly mention a few of the papers. 
sympathy in what he says about “ Classical Study. 
hope that the Classical Association, whose salutary action in the 


the only anonymous contributor, about 
” We cannot do more than 
Mr. Page has our warmest 


” 


We can but 


matter of Greek he recognises, will help to avert the dangers 
which he sees ahead. An admirable defence of the public-scl 
custom of “Government of Boys by Boys” is made by Sir Ar 
Hort. Perhaps it isa little optimistic. One remembers rev 
that have been made, not so long ago as to allow one to reg 

Of course this is the most difficult of 
One thing is tolerably clear, that a 








ations 





them as things of the past. 
all the subjects treated. 

house-master ought to know what is going on, however little he 
may see fit to show himself. “The Parent andthe Scho 
is not pleasant reading, but the “ Head-Master ” has, we are sure, 
A “Modern 


‘Military 


ry 


Imaster ” 





done well in giving his experiences. Mr. Storr 
Languages,” the two papers on “ Athletics,” and 
Training” by Dr. J. P. Way may be mentioned. But it is n 
too much to say that the volume from beginning to end deserves 
careful study. 





“ Mesne—Misbirth.” By 


Press. 5s.)—Most of the 


The Ozford English Dictionary. 
Henry Bradley, M.A. (Clarendon 
sources of our language are represented in this double section 
the Dictionary. Old English gives us such words as mic 
middle, might, mind; French and Latin, mess, 
Greek, method, misanthrope; Cel 
furnishes three only, messan (a lapdog, applied in contempt to 
an effeminate person), metheglin, and mind (a crescent-shaped 
ornament); Oriental languages, Messiah, and a few 
The Greek scientific forms in meso-, meta-, and 

The first of these pre 


nine columns, the second twenty-siz, the third seventeen. 


mine, miracl 


metal, metamorphosis, 


m naret, 


micro- 





are an important family. xes occupies 


Thom’s Official Directory of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. (Thom and Co., Dublin. 21ls.)—If we emphasise 
the word “Ireland,” the title will rightly describe this excellent 
publication, now in its sixty-fourth year. It supplies the informa- 
tion that we expect to find in a directory, while it gives details 
about Ireland which it would not be possible, we imagine, to find 
It w ynld ha in ‘ . in fintnee 


brought together elsewhere t 
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and Ireland respectively could be distinctly set out. Ireland is said 
to be overtaxed, but it seems to be free from Inhabited House Duty, 
Passengers’ Railway Duty, licenses for armorial bearings, male 
servants, carriages, &c. The facts are to be found somewhere, 
but a conspectus of them would be serviceable. Another useful 
periodical publication is The Schoolmasters Year-Book and Directory 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 6s. net). It consists of two parts. 
In the first we have general information about legislation on 
education, the Register (that was and that is to be), development 
of educational institutions and ideas, Conferences, &c.; in the 
second there is a directory of Universities, Colleges, schools, and 
another of teachers. 
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(Unwin) net 9/0 
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Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United ge i 
LingdOM «eewreeeee . oece 
we. postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 


__— 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
BARGAIN.—The excellent and extensive SCHOOL 
PREMISES, with accommodation for 250 Boarders, known as BLAIR- 

LODGE, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire, midway between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, can be purchased upon exceptionally favourable terms. Suitable for 
large School, Charitable Institution, or Hydropathic Establishment. Private 
House, large Sanatorium, and large covered Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Private Chapel, Workshops, Kngine Rooms, Dynamos, Stabling ; stauding in 
grounds of 30 acres, with a considerable and valuable frontage. Large pro- 
sortion of purchase money on mortgage.—For further details apply to 
Srecers. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
No charge to purchasers, ; 
ANTED TO PURCHASBH by a Lincoln’s Inn Solicitor, 
a CITY SOLICITOR’S BUSINESS.—Write to “X.,” care of 
Street’s, 8 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
tent ee 
O LET (FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED).—A 
Charming TOWN-HOUSE in CHEYNE ROW, opening on Chelsea 
Embankment and the River. Accommodation: square hall with fireplace, 
dining-room, drawing-room, study, three bed-rooms and a dressing-room, two 
servants’ bed-rooms, bath-room, &c. Kitchen, housekeeper’s room, and offices 
in basement. Modern fittings, eleciric light throughout, and telephone. The 
House is most prettily furnished, and has recently been done up. Terms: 
5 guineas a week during season, 44 guineas a week during rest of year.— 
Please address enquiries to Miss EMILY MILES, 4 Carlyle Gardens, 
Cheyne Row, 8.W. 


AKE GARDA N. ITALY.—TO LET, FURNISHED, 
comfortable VILLA belonging to English family ; 3 sitting, 7 bedrooms, 
electric light. Beautiful scenery for sketching; fine climate; house stands 
high in own grounds; rent moderate.—Apply, Mrs. A. BRIGGS, The Croft, 
Wilmslow, Cheshire, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


C ITY OF HULL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD- 
MISTRESS of the above School. The School is organised in three 
Departments. ‘The Upper Department is attended by Pupil Teachers, the 
Middle partment by Pupil Teacher Scholarship holders and fee-paying 
pupils, and the Lower Department by fee-paying pupils, mostly under twelve 
years of age. The Middle Department is recognised as a Secondary School 
under the Regulations of the Board of Education. Applicants should 
have a University Degree or its equivalent, and must have had experience in 
a good Secondary School. Salary £250 per annum, rising by increments of £10 
annually to £300. The appointment will date from Ist August, 1907. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
Secretary of Education, Education Offices, Hull. Forms must be returned so as 
to reach the Secretary not later than 10 a.m. on Monday, the 11th March, 1907. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

J. T. BILEY, Secretary of Education. 





Sist January, 1907. 
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FOR WOMEN TEACHERS (IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS). 
MODERN 


e COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in 
Satisfactory experience in Secondary 


LANGUAGES for the Easter Term. 
Schools essential. 

Applications, with twelve copies of testimonials, to be sent, by February 23rd, 
to the Hon. Sec., Miss E. A. McARTHUR, Girton College, Cambridge, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


ATEW COLLEGE AND HACKNEY COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 


JOINT THEOLOGICAL CLASSES. 
CHAIR OF CHURCH HIs8STORY, HISTORY OF RELIGIONS, AND 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 

The Governing Bodies propose to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to the above 
Chair, to begin his duties next October. : : 

Applications to be sent on or before Monday, February 25, stating Academic 

and Ministerial (Congregationalist) qualifications to the 

Rev. HOWARD STAINES, New College, Hampstead, N.W. _ 

ANTED in July, TEACHER of DOMESTIC 
SUBJECTS (Cookery, Hygiene, and Dressmaking) for Girls from 

14 to 17 at the Cocoa Works, York. (Classes under Government inspection.) 
State age, . qualifications, and enclose copies of references.—Address 

replies, marked “‘ Private,” D. S. ROWNTREE and CO., Ltd., The Cocoa 

Works, Yorks. 


EREFORD TRAINING COLLEGE. 


RESIDENT ART MISTRESS wanted after Easter. Preference given to 
Candidate able to undertake also the teaching of Needlework.—Further 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 

















NSURANCE CLERK (JUNIOR) WANTED.—Must be 
i. under 21 years of age, and a good knowledge of two foreign languages is 
indispensable.—Apply, by letter only, stating age and particulars of parentage, 
education, and previous employment (if any). to the MAN AGER, Fire Depart- 
ment, Guardian Assurance Company Limited, 11 Lombard Street, E.C, 


YENTLEMAN, with wide business experience extending 
over 13 years, energetic and capable, DESIRES EMPLOYMENT in any 
capacity of responsibility and trust offermg reasonable prospects of per- 
manency. Advertiser is 31 years old, and was eleven years with firm of 
merchants in the City. Has travelled extensively in Europe, India, and the 
Far East. Can furnish highest possible credentials as to character and 
vbilities. Well educated and keenly interested in literature.—First address, 
“C.,” Box 166, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


WNGINEERING. 

‘4 A limited number of PREMIUM PUPILS are received at the LOUGH- 
ROROUGH WORKS of the BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, as an introduction to professional ewployment with 
associated companies at home and abroad. 

Pamphlets describing two courses—(a) ELECTRICAL and MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING; (b) TRACTION ENGINEERING (STEAM. PETROL, 
and ELECTRIC)—will be sent em application to Colonel HILTON, Super- 
intendent of Pupils, Faleon Works, Loughborough, 

DIRECTORS.—Lord Vaux of Harrowden, G. A. Cornwallis West, C. S. B. 

Hilton, W. L. Madgen. 
0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOGCH, Limited, 
_ have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin); and Miss HELEN T. NELLD, M.A, (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
es Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount Sehook 

ork. 
one erOn i}.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Geutiewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses, Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


UPERIOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL (Recognised), Norfolk 
h Coast.—DBAYTON HOUSE, SHERINGHAM (eight minutes from sea). 
High, bracing. Languages and Music specialities. Games, cycling. Great 
care of delicate or backward girls, Entire charge if parents abroad.— 
PRINCIPAL. 


S". ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rey. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Seo., 

The Rectory, Warrington, 


J Loy tate CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
-4 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and ‘Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staif of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


)\LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Recognised by 
4 the Board of Education. Principal, Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical 
Tripos, First-class Boarding-School for Girls. Grounds of eleven acres; 
field for hockey, cricket, net-ball; tennis-courts. Individual care and home 
ife. Thorough Education on modern lines. Specialization or Advanced 
Examiuations if required. 
ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sen-level. Thorough! 
good education, Special attention to development of character. Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


LISHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Priucipals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
HALF-TERM ENTRIES, MONDAY, February 25th. 


(ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 











BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

‘IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters, Uutire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached honse 4 mins. 
from sea. PRINCIPALS— Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 


rA\HE LADY AGNES SCOTT highly RECOMMENDS 

charming Country HOME SCHOOL for LITTLE GIRLS. English and 
French Governesses, French Maid. Handicrafts, Nature work, gardening, 
games, riding. Own cows, poultry. Moderate terms.—Write “E772,” at 
Shelley’s, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR. 





BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOsSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGINS FEBRUARY 28th. 


NORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H, WHISHAW, M.A, (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 











rMHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 

tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Bracing air; beautiful country, 
high above sea level. Games, gymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully 
studied, Individual training. Excellent Languages & Music, Head-Mistresses— 
Miss BUSSELL & Miss EBBUTT, M.A.(Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
soutbern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Dlustrated Prospectuses on application. 
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T MONICA’S, 


KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. 


for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


Large Staff of Resident Specialists 





HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 





CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. (late Lecturer in Education 


in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Special courses 


Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 





Terms, 
Apply to the PRINCTPAL. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N, 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), 


successful students, 
ualified teachers. 


with Diplomas, awarded to 
supplied with 


1EALTH STUDENTS,.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
Finishing Lessons can also 
References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hom, and Rev. 


ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. 
be arranged for in all branches of education, 


E. Lyttelton, D.D,—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 


$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. 
Schools. 


ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 





OWEN, for 


remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygieue, &c, 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 








Principals — A. 
Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All brauches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
Schools and Colleges 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
Others received for curvature 





7} ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 


of Education. 


tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


"ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 


Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 


—Splendid Buildings. 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 


Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 


Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, _ 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 


LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. 
suitable students in special cases. — 


URREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 


S 7: GEORG E’S 8S CHO OL. 
HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
This Public School for Boys and Girls OPENED on JANUARY 25th. 
Chairman of Directors, the WARDEN OF BRADFIELD. Head-Master, the 
Rev. CECIL GRANT, M.A., late of Keswick. 


= 


Withingtou, Manchester.— 











Fees advanced to 


Mie. 
EIGHTON PAR 
NEAR aSchete. SOHOOL 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIEN 
Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Wasverein” 

‘ The ——— stands in - “74 about 45 acres, high ng 
own and the Thames Valley. THREE SCHOLARSHIPS wi ~ & 
nent April; one of £70, we of £50. will be OFFERED 

‘or Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scho} i 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES. tireee ats 1 
Roooe On, 


rINHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 

Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR.- th. 1 
cerning Scholarship Examinations to the HEAD-MASTRER. ’ Poe 
Scholarship Examination entries before March 12th, o 
Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


SSS and Education at the Cornish 
h Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School g 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the o a 
Excellent Scienge Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—all particulars fron 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A, Head-Master. ies 

PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION yijj 
take place at Uppingham on the 19th, 20th, and 2ist Marek, 1997 fi 
Seven or more Open Scholarships. Three of £70 per ann.; Two of £50 per ai = 
Two of £30 per ann.; each tenable at the School. Candidates entertainel 
free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1907. a 


ype COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H, SMITH. 
7 PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys und 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next ~ 
Apply The BURSAR. _— 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL,  MATHE. 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1907. Ten or more open to competition 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates— 
-Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, th 
College, Clifton, Bristol. . = 


MONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 25th, 26th, 27th June, 1907 
For particulars apply to ' 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


ER. SCHOOL 








Entra: 7 
Preparatory School at 














‘ HER BORNE 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 (on Ist Juve), will be held on June 5th, 6th, 7th.—Further informa. 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


Sherborne, Ix rset. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities. TERM BEGAN MONDAY, January l4th, 1907. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
i, 


Dh ia COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £30 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magiificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
3rd to 5th. Open to boys joining May 3rd, as to others, Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs, Five 
Boarding-housgs.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youtbs 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Pri spegpus, 








EXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experience’ in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS, Modern 
house ; beautiful situation; home comforts.—‘“ N. C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 
148 Cannon Street, London. 


‘DOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—M.A. (Oxon), 


married, Assistant-Master at a high-class Preparatory School (18-20 
Boys), can take into his house 3 or 4 young Boys, who would enjoy the advan- 
tage of exceptional home care, combined with School work and play amongst 
a larger number of Boys. House and School in one of the healthiest districts 
near London, about 350 feet above sea-level, and 1} hours’ railway journey 
from the City.—Box 165, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ee eee COURT, HAMPSTEAD. 





Mr. STALLARD is REMOVING his boarders in May next to 
HEDDON COURT, COCKFOSTEERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands in its own grounds of 35 acres. 
ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 

Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, §$chool House, 

YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 

The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


nomewmweset & D Se a Oo Ob. 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. 

EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually in July.—Particulars 
from the BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 
EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
EIGHT EXHIBITIONS (4 of £6 and 4 of £50 per annum) will be competed 
for March next. Classical, Civil and Military and Engineering Sides.—For 
particulars, apply to SECRETARY. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Odicers and Clergymen.—Apply HELAD-MASTER, 




















FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Orgav, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjorment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


I IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD. 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Addrees: RRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS, Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated, Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


ae EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 
to much larger premises. Fine situation. Excellent Education, First-rate 
Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Art. ‘Tennis, riding, — 
Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.—Apply Beaulieu, 46 Rue 
du Docteur Blanche, Paris. a 
RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life ou the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. ee 
BoOXs ON RHINE, Colmantstr. 29—HIGH-CLASS 
; BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. Limited number of 
Pupils; individual care and attention. First-class education ; special advan- 
tages for Languages, Music, Painting, &c. Large house and garden in healthy 




















position ; pleasant fam. life, outdoor games, baths, swimming, &c. Excel. refer- 
ences in Engl. and abroad.—Apply for Prosp. to Friiulen BUSZ, 
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RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 411.—The Frl. HORICHS 
‘will have a few VACANCIES at Easter in their refined FAMILY HOME 
UGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Unusual advantages for German, 
oor ~ d other accomplishments. Pleasaut family life. Own rooms. Home 
— Excellent table. Best English references, Moderate terms, 
——. 
ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermoxpstr., 
RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
je home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellenttable. Large airy 
able Splendid opportunity to acquire pure ¢ jerman. Daily lessons. English, 
— Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired. 


—_—— E Se _ 
——_————————— 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


ees oa £1 © F. 
4 P 


arents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 











HOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
D upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
fessrs, GABLBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

: in 30 years have been closely in touch with the leadin 
whe ie ee Shenae Advice, free of pw My is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


GHOICE of SC 
are invited to ca 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
S BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS aud TUTORS in this country and on the 
Contient, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulass of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. Vhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
wondon, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 





n the s A 
ss oaee or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
myo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommen led.—MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalear Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, Loudon.” Telephone No, 15%4 (Gerrard), 
—_—__—— ~- em enn iee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
WASTED, OLD OAK BACON CUPBOARDS, also 


DOLE CUPBOARDS with perforated or spindle doors.—Address, 
with illustrated particulars, to Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, Lopdon, W.S. cae ee SE EAS a 

erg h te OLD RED, GREEN, o BLACK 
\ LACQUERED FURNITURE, CHAIRS, TABLES, CLOGKS, &c 
Send illustrations and particulars to Box 164, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
sondon, W.C. 





Street, Strand, 


B OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 


] EVONSHIRE._LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 








BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Beautiful winter resort. 

Sea and moorland, Walks, picnics, music, home comforts, and genial com- 
paniouship. Less than four hours from Paddington. Responsible charge 
taken of the vounger quests —Tern ake. from PROPRTETOR. 

\ RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
a 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12253 Centra). 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short- 
l i. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 


si YPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, Further par- 
t culars on application.— Miss NIGHOLSON, 18 Lioyd Square, Londou, W GC. 


_} lb. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2 9 Ib., 
2s. 6d.; 11 Ib., 3s.; 141b., 3s. 9d.; 21 1b., 5s. Carriage paid; cleaned 
for Cooking. Family trade our speciality. Prime quality Cured Fish.—List 
and particulars post-free. NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby 
Quote paper. 
er — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 
SUPPLIED, Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 
a useholders in Town or Country should write immediately, Manager, 
MITRE FISH CO., GRLMSBY DOCKS, for full free particulars. Inquiries 
solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old Estat lished Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Ira le for sending ready Dressed for Cooking. 


~ PERFE HOLIDAY.—OU} - dol 
































PERFECT ARD LINE. 

i SPECIAL TRIP BY THE ‘CARPATHIA’ TO THE MEDITER 

RANEAN AND ADRIATIC, RETURNING FROM NAPLES BY THAT 
LUXURLOUS FLOATING HOTEL ‘CARONITA.’ 

The twin-screw steamer ‘ Carpathia,’ 13,603 tons, will sail from Liverpool on 
Tl ESDAY, 12th February, taking passengers for Gibraltar, Naples, Trieste. 
Fiume, Palermo, and back to Naples, where she connects with tle ‘ Caronia,’ 
which returns to Liverp6ol. ‘the round will occupy about 25 days.—Apply 
Cunard Line, L’pool. London: 93 Bishopsgate St., E.C.; 3 Waterioo P1., 5S. W, 


S.*- ‘ARGONAUT 





CRUISES. 


#12. 14 Days, leaving MARSEILLES February l4th. 
Visiting MINORCA, ALGIERS, PHILIPPEVILLE, MALTA, SICILY, 
NAPLES, VILLEFRANCHE, MARSEILLES, 
days, leaving MARSEILLES March 6th, 
H MALTA, EGYPT, PALESTINE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
GREEVCE, &c. 
H. 8S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


R. 1-8-2: —THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL 


Sixty cays, dU 








CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
) Guineas. 


For Dustrated Guide and full particulars apply us above, 
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L ticket, which may be had on epplication. 





lection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations | 


| 





— 





SIiVESRSITCY OF Lows d sg. 
LECTURES ON JAPANESE EDUCATION UNDER THE 
MARTIN WHITE BENEFACTION. 

Baron KIKUCHI, sometime Japanese Minister of Education and President 

of the University of Tokio, will deliver :-— 

(1) A Course of Lectures on “ Japanese Educational Administration” on 
THURSDAY, February 2lst, and the four following Thursdays, at the 
London School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C., at 8.30 p.m. 

(2) A Course of Lectures on “ Japanese Education” on FRIDAY, 
February 15th, and the five following Fridays, at King's College, 
Strand, W.C.,at 8 p.m. The Course will be repeated on SATURDAY, 
February 16th, and the five following Saturdays, at University College, 
Gower Street, W.C., at 11.30 a.m. 

The Fee for each Course is Tive shillings, Tickets for all the Courses may 
be obtained from the undersigned, and for those to be held at Universit; 
College, King’s College, an‘| the London School of Economics, from the 
Secretaries of the respective Colleges. Further Courses will be given by 
the Lecturer during the Summer Term, particulars of which will be 
announced at a later date. 

Baron KIKUCHI will deliver an INAUGURAL LECTURE at the 
University of London on THURSDAY, February 14th, at 5 p.m. Sir Edward 
Busk, M.A,, LL.B., the Vice-Chancellor, will preside. Admission free by 


P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 

University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 

ZRivVeaeesa. @F LONDON, 
ADVANCED LECTURES IN CLASSICS. 

Mr. WALTER HEADLAM, Litt.D., Fellow of King's College, Cambrido, 
will deliver a Course of Six LECTURES on “ Herodas and the Alexandrians ” 
at University College, Gower Street, W.C., on THURSDAYS, beginning on 
February l4th, at 450 p.m. Admission to the Course is free. 

P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 


Mss DREWRY’S EVENING MEETINGS:—WED- 
I NESDAY, Feb. 13th at 7.45, BROWNING’S REPHAN, &c. A class 
will probably meet on Thursday, Feb. 14th, or Friday, Feb. 15th, at 11.30 a.m., 
for the STUDY of MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Miss Drewry wishes 
to read with private Pupils.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 
(ea BIRKBECK’S ITALIAN WATER 
COLOURS at the NEW DUDLEY GALLERY, 
169 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Old Bond Street). 

“ Reveal the hand and eye of a true artist."’—Times. 

** An interesting show by an accomplished painter.”’—Pall Mall, 

*‘ An exhibition not to be missed.”—Queen. 


UBLIC HO.U §S E REFORM. 
THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
founded by the Bishop of Chester in 1896, and now controlling 62 LICENSED 
HOUSES, will be giad to allot further £1 Shares, to cover extension of 
business. Maximum Dividend of 5per cent. paid continuously since 1899. Send 
for Free Leaflet and Application Form to P. R. H. A., LTD.. BROADWAY 
CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER (Opposite ST. JANMES’S PARK STATION), 
PUBL i OG HOUS E REFORBM. 
iC Sees SE MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
‘4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erectec .nd equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy 
Expericuced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
AW or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunnities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Tennyson’s Lover's 
, Tales, 1833; The Strange Gentleman, by Boz, 1857; The Exquisites, a 
Farce, 1839; Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, or 1820; Titmarsh, Secor ‘uneral of 
Napoleon, 1841 ; Rosamund Gray, 1798; Omar Khayyam, paper covers, 1859; Last 
Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1845; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838 ; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1383; Curzon's Persia, 2 vols., 
1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols., 19°! ; 
Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's Old Paris. 2 vols., 1878; Jane Evr 
5 vols., 1847 ; Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; 
Chaneer, 6 vols., 1845; Churchill's Poems, 3 vols., 1344. -_EDWARD BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


Bows OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED.—Please state 
) wants. We offer Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., unexpurgated, 15 gs. ; 
Farmer’s Slang Dictionary, privately printed, 7 vols,, 703. (cost £12 5s.); Dod's 
Peerage 1905 (10s. W: ), 3s, 6d,—Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity. 

HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 


~_L, & C€, HARDTMUTH’S 
KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL, 


People who do not knew the Koh-i-Noor quality sometimes 
wonder why anyone pays 4d. for this pencil when it is possible 
to get some other make for id. Its value is in the lead, 
which is prepared and compressed by a perfected process, 
and has a fineness and delicacy of touch that defles 
imitation. Then, too, a Koh-i-Noor outlasts six ordinary 
pencils, and does better work all the time. 
Hioh-i-Noor Pencils are one price everywhere—4d, each or 3s, 6d 
dozen. Of Stationers, Photographic Dealers, and Artists’ Colour: 
Dainty Booklet on Pencils post-free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 G " 
Lane, London, E.C, 























PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_ INVESTED FUNDS...... £63,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended! in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of particularly adapted to 


the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required, 


= 


assimilation and is 


In Tins at 16 & 3,- of Chemists. large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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NEW NOVEL BY HARRY TIGHE., 


THE CALORE GIRL. 


A Spanish Story of a Gipsy with a Faithful Heart. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“An Sostenstive and picturesque novel...... Written with vigour, and may be 





wi r 

“An interesting study of life among Spanish gipsies, a great deal of 
picturesque description of scenery, many stirring incidents of travel and 
adventure, and some sketches in social circles of the upper grade in Seville.” 

—Notts Guardian. 

** At once both fresh and stimulating.” —Glasgow Herald. 

* He tells us a great deal about the life of the Gitanos, and takes us along 
with him into the careless, joyous, sunny life of the children of Little Egypt.” 
une, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., London. 
THE BI-CENTENARY of the UNION of 1707. 





Reissue of Dr. JAMES MACKINNON'S Standard Work, 


THE UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


Demy 8vo, 542 pp., 10s. 6d. net. 


“To this mastery every page of the volume bears witness.” 
—English Historical Review. 
“The author has gone to the contemporary sources at every point. He 
has constructed a narrative that is always clear and eminently readable.” 
—American Historical Review. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
Cie THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


oe” Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintauce from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 
THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND ECCLESIOLOGY. 
No. 669 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF 
LITERATURE, just Published for January, consists of a 
Collection of Books on the above Subjects, including various 
interesting Historical Pieces. 


Pest-free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Bookseilers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 








Smith, Elder & Co.'s New Books 
THE STATE OF THE NAVY IN 1907 


A Piea for Inquiry. By “Civis.” 
Reprinted from the Spectator, with Additions, and an Introduction 
by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 64, 


| , ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.—‘A vigorous, outspoken book 
formed with a good deal of knowledge......Let all + in 
| are interested in these questions.” - those read it who 


GRAHAM HOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AMALIA. | aranam nore 


Author of “A Cardinal and his Conscience,” “The Triumph of 
Count Ostermann,” “The Gage of Red and White,” &e. 

*,* A story in Graham Hope's best manner. “Amalia” ; 
a bright little German Princess, who is chosen at a ventu > 
to marry the Prince of a smali Balkan State. Sho begins 
with fear and aversion, and the dawn of love between 
them is told very prettily. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a S ; ” 
7s. 6d. net. 5 urrey Garden, 


ATHENzUM.—“ If every one’s letters were as informative and entertaining 
and suggestive as Mrs. Earle’s, life would be more interesting, at least as far ag 
ames is concerned, Altogether it is a delightful gossipping olla 
podrida. 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. 
By 8.G. TALLENTYRE. With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

Trutu.—* All Miss Tallentyre’s portraits stand out clear and sharp in this 

i which deserves an honoured and permanent place in the 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. Trans- 


lated from the German of Government-Councillor RUDOLF MARTIN by 
Miss HULDA FRIEDERICHS. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Sranvarp.—“ Clever, well reasoned, and full of information.”’ 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS, and other 


Papers. By the Author of “ Pages from a Private Diary.” 65s. net. 
Tiues.— Delightful examples of the art of light and graceful causerie,” 














London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W, 





LONDON 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING.  President—The Right Hon. A. 
WALLACE, Esgq., F.B.S 

Trustees-EARL of ROSEBERY, E.G.; Bight 

THOMPSON, Esq. 


Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., Prof. Ingram 
LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Esq., 
Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esg., LL.D., 

rs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.M.G., 
Litt.D., W. 8S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B., Sir P. 
H. Rigg, D.D., H. B. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H, Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, 


Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, 


C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., 
Pollock, Bart., Rev. f 
K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s.a year, with an entrance 
Membership, according to age. 
Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The 
(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; to members, 25s. 


“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men I have ever known, 
the tate Lord Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best service 
that could be rendered was to make him a Life Member of the London Library.” 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and 


LIBRARY 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


. J. BALFOUR, MP. 
Vice-Presidente-FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.; GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq.; ALFRED RUSSEL 


Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.RB.S.; HENRY YATES 


Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wiue will be found evualto 14/6 g/g 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wiue 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly mcreas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

i Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Lailway Station, imeluding Cases 

and Bottles, 


Per Doren. 


j Bots. 4-Bots, 


fee of £1 1s.; Life 17/6 9/9 


NEW CATALOGUE 


W. E. H. LECKY. 
Librarian. All who know these Wines tell us there is no 


Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., | ““K” 
BELFAST. 

Manufacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 

CAMBRIC ag a Ka - = 

POCKET korxsox & Craver have a 


world-wide fame.” —Queen. 


“K” Agent. 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
Ladies’ 2/6 » | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 


66 K” 





BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
Where there 13 no “kK” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


SHOES. 





JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MEEKCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 








Ee oc PRISE HANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish ‘Napkias, 2/11. per doz. Dinner 
IRISH a we des: Bag ke oy 2 


r s, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Irish Linen 


Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 





a Roller a 3d. 

* . af u 

Price Lists DAMASK a * Cloths ‘4 9 
Post Free. per doz. ig 


Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 84d. per yard, Strong 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


cocour QOOLITHIC ROCK 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments. 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Incorporated 1830, 





Established 1837. 





Paid-up Capital .......0.s0ssesseesereee oer ly900,000 
Reserve Fung ..........0..00sseceeseeeee-++£15120,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 





Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
LINEN. 


TABLE 


Letter Orders anid Inquiries for Samples should be 
sent to 40p DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


and 
HOUSE 








Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 


The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 


GREAT PULTENEY 8T., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States und New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made 
BILLS are purchase or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 
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THE PIANO 


WHICH EVERYONE CAN PLAY. 





























THE PIANOLA PIANO. 








A Combination in One Instrument of Three Inventions. 


1. The Piano. 
2. The Pianola. 
3. The Metrostyle. 








It is possible therefore to play by hand or with music 
rolls, and the Metrostyle enables anyone to give correct 
interpretations which have been provided by Paderewski, 


Grieg, Moszkowski, and many other famous musicians. 


The Pianola Piano can be purchased for Cash or on 
the Deferred Payment System, and we will take your old 


piano in part exchange. 








The Pianola Piano is made in several models. 


The Pianola Piano (Steck Piano) in three models. 


ANN a tah 8 MMT ass 


The Pianola Piano (Weber Piano) in two models. 





You are invited to call or to write for particulars 


specifying Pianola Piano Catalogue BB. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZEQLIAN HALL, 











185-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. 


“*Everyman’s Library’ has created a stir. The books are wonderful, and both 
publishers and editor are to be congratulated. At a moderate price the reader has 
an introduction; a biographical note; a good text (in which we notice a standard of 
accuracy very different from that of the ordinary cheap reprint); a decorative title- 
page; and a gold-lettered binding. More important, however, than cheapness and 
appearance, is the quality of the books issued and of the critics who pacts mol 

—Athenzum. 


FOURTH 50 VOLUMES 


will include :— 
RUSKIN’S SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHI-;| GROTF’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
TECTURE. I 


2 vols, 
Intro. by SELWYN IMAGE. 


Intro. by A. D. Linpsay, M.A. 
DENNIS’ CITIES AND CEMETERIES! F!INLAY’S GREECE UNDER THE 
OF*ETRURIA, In 2 vols. ROMANS. 


Intro. by Prof. LINDSAY. Intro. by Ernest Rays. 


LINCOLN’S SPEECHES, &e. THIERRY’S NORMAN CONQUEST. 


Intro, by Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE. -2 vols. 
HOOKERS ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. Intro. by J. A. Price, M.A, 
n 


2 vols. 
" . = THE SPECTATOR, In 4 vols. 
Intro. by Rev. Ronatp Bayne, Intro, by Prof. GREGORY SMITH. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF BURNS. 
COLERIDGE’S LECTURES ON SHAKE- 
SPEARE 


Intro. by ErNEst Ruys. 
DE QUINCEY’S REMINISCENCES. Intro, by Eaueer Rave. 
VIRGIL’S AENEID. 


Intro. *by ERNEST Ruys. 
Intro. and Notes by J. P. MAINE. 


TYTLER’S ESSAY ON THE PRIN- | 
CIPLES OF TRANSLATION. 
DICKENS’ OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
Intro. by G, K, CHESTERTON. 


ST. ADGUSTING'S CONFESSIONS. 


r. Pusgy’s Trans. and Intro. 


READY MONDAY NEXT. 


Cloth, Is. net ; leather, 2s. net per vol. Nearly 2,000,000 volumes of 
“Everyman’s Library” have been sold in less than twelve months. 


and Full List of the first 218 Volumes, 
“Everyman Ruskin,"’ post-free from 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30 Bedford St., London, W.C. 
POPULAR FINANGIAL BOOKLETS. | “| would urge my countrymen, and 


This Series of Popular Financial ‘ especially the officers of the Navy, to 


Booklets comprises complete sath 0» 
Original Articles of universal study ‘Barfleur's' work. 
—Mr., Srexser WiILEtNSON, in the Morning Post. 


interest which have appeared 
in the “Financial Review of 
NAVAL 
rOLic ¥: 


ee 
1. How to Read a Balance-Shcet 

A Plea for the Study of 
War. 


GEO, WITHERS. 
“BARFLEUR.” 


Explains how investors may be forewarned by 
investigating a company’s balauce-sheet. 
2. Finance and the Feudatory States of 
India Sir ED. SASSOON, M.P. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“Lengthy as this notice is, it by no means inidi- 

eates the range and variety of interest of ‘the 

topics treated in this volume. It is written in a 


4. Prospects of Iron and Steel Investments 
clear but highly condensed style 


Sir CHAS, M‘*LAREN, M.P. 
5. Investment Knowledge 
THE INVESTMENT CRITIC. 
Deals with the dangers to which a limited in- 
vestment vocabulary exposes its owner. 
in naval matters may study with advantage the 
definite opinions expressed by ‘ Barfleur.’” 
—Spectator. 
“Here is a man who has worked hard and 
pondered deeply over tactical and strategical 


8. A Labour Budget KEIR HARDIE, M.P. 
Indicates the financial policy of the Labour Party 
problems.” — Naval and Military Record, 
“A most important addition to naval literature ; 


if given legislative power. 
10. Investment Crazes HENRY LOWENFELD. 
will prove of valuable assistance.” 
—United Service Gazette. 


Indicates how investors should act during 
“An extremely interesting book these criti- 


In 


In 





Prospectus including the 





PRICE 
ONE 
PENNY. 


By 


financial ‘‘ booms.” 
12. The Outlook for Brewery Investments 
P. C. MO 
cisms cannot be disregarded,” —Tribune. 
** Learned, acute, and impartial. The Admiralty 


é RGAN, F.S.S. 
Discusses the financial bearing of past and pro- 

will, of conrse, issue ‘ Naval Policy’ to His Majesty's 
ships.”’—Standard, 


spective legislation on brewery investments. 
13. Chinese Investments and Finance 

** Calculated to arouse a great deal of discussion.” 
—W. Morning News, 


GEO. JAMIESON, C.M.G. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD anp SONS, 


Explains Chinese financial methods, and dis- 
cusses investment values. 
EDINBURGH ayp LONDON, 


16. Discounting the Death Duties 
J. CARLISLE MeCLEERY. 


Any of the above Booklets will be sent post-free» 
for 14d. each (or the Complete Series of 16 for 
1s. 4d., post-free), on application to the Publishers, 
2 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 

“FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS” for 

February, 270 pp., now ready, price is. 


FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 





Tbe most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. I1t contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
Tabiet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &c., 
and Large Pockets for Corresponiience, Letters 
Answered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous, 
The sides are made to expand. Bag has New 
Double-Action Lock, 12 in, size, price only 
42s., delivered free. 

Special New Catgiogue of Writing Cases 
ree, 











Cheques and Money Orders payable to JonnN Baker. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to JoHn Baker, of 1 Weilington 
Street. Business letters should be addressed to Tuk Pusuisner, “Spectator” Office, 


SANDS & Co, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF FATHER BERTRAND WILBER. 
FORCE. Compiled by H. M. Carrs 
With an Introduction by Vincext 
BcHiann, oF. With a Photogravure 

ortrait, demy S8vo, 408 ’ _ 
10s. 6d. . ith 


THE LIFE OF ST. ALPHON. 
SUS DE’ LIGUORI. By Harotp 
Castix, C.S.S.R. In 2 vols. demy 8yo 
with Illustrations and Map, price 15s, 


net. 
MARY I., QUEEN OF 
ENGLAND. By J. M.Sronz. With 
9 Full-page Illustrations and a Fag. 
simile of a Letter written with Princess 
Mary’s own hand, demy S8yo, price 
12s. 6d. net. 
“A contribution of permanent value to 
historical literature.”—Spectator. 


STUDIES FROM COURT 
AND CLOISTER. Being Essays, 
Historical and Literary, treating 
mainly of the Sixteenth and Seven. 
teenth Centuries. By J. M. Sronz, 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations, demy 
8vo, price 12s. Gd. net. 

“Tlluminative and instructive.” 

—Standard. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE 
ENGLISH AUGUSTINIAN CANON- 
ESSES OF ST. MONICA’S AT 
LOUVAIN, 1548-1644. By Apa 
Hamitron, O.8.B. With many rare 
Tilustrations and Pedigrees of old 
English Families, demy 8vo, in 2 vols., 
price 10s. 6d. each. 

“Its value for those who are interested 
in the history of old Catholic families con- 
sists in its store of otherwise unrecorded 
detail. The illustrations add much to the 
value and beauty of a charming book.” 

—Academy. 


FRA GIROLAMO SAVON- 
AROLA. A Biographical Study based 
on Contemporary Historical Docu 
ments. By Hersert Lucas, SJ. A 
New Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, 
price 5s. net. 

“It will bea long time, we take it, before 
this book is superseded as the standard 
authority in English on the history of tho 
great Florentine preacher on righteous- 
ness.” —Athenzum, 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL, 
POET AND MARTYR. By L.A. 
Taytor. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait, small crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THE HUMAN SOUL PHILo- 
SOPHICALLY EXPLAINED. By 
G. Feu, 8.J. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
net. 


CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. A. B. 

Suarre. Demy Svo, price 3s. 6d. net. 
“A good combination of attack and 
defence—it pulls down partly but builds 
up more.”—Exzpository Times. 


THE GOD OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By the Rev. F. Avetine, D.D. Demy 
8vo, price 3s. 6d. net. 

“Appeals to Theists of all denomina- 

tions.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


THE TRUTH OF PAPAL 
CLAIMS. By His Eminence Cardinal 
Merry Det Vat. Crown 8vo, price 
3s. 6d. 





1 Wellingion Street, London, W.C. 


LONDON: 23 BEDFORD STREET. 
EDINBURGH: 21 HANOVER STREET. 
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The Golden Poets. 


An Entirely New Series of Selected Poets, combining 
Scholarship with Elegance of Form. 
what. the STANDARD says of these universally admired 


vo/jumes :— 

+ We have heard enough and to spare of late about the dearness of 
books. Some books, possibly, do cost too much. It may or may not 
be a question whether a young lady’s sham historical novel is worth 
6s., ora volume of gossip the guinea demanded for it. But the best 
books are amazingly cheap. For a few shillings in these days you can 
have a banquet of the best reading if only you will be content to read 
the authors on whom time has set the stamp of approval. What 
advertising tradesman or up-to-date trust is likel to give us anything 
better or cheaper in its way than Messrs. Jack’s ‘Golden Poets’? 
Here are the finest works of the sweetest singers in our language, in 
delightful little volumes, beautifully printed, with admirable colour 

pictures by competent artists, and bio; a and critical introduc. 
tions by some of the most accomplished of living men of letters. And 
all this for half-a-crown, which is what they will charge you at some 
fashionable restaurants for a glass of liqueur brandy! The volumes 
before us are in all respects excellent.” 


The Volumes already issued are :— 


Poems of Editor Mllustrator 
SPENSER ... W. B. Yeats. Jessie B, Bra, 
WHITTIER ... A. C. Benson. CHARLES Pears, 
COLERIDGE Prof. Epwarp Dowpen. - 
LONGFELLOW Prof. Grorce Saintsscry, ALAN Wricur. 
scoTT OurpHant Smeaton, M.A, A. S. Forrest. 


Canon Henry C. Beecuine. Em. Stannore Fornes. 


HERRICK ... 

Each volume contains a Photogravure Portrait Frontispiece 
and Vignette Title-page by A. S. Hartrick, and 8 Illustrations 
Reproduced in Colour from the Original Drawings by the Artists 
named above. Each Editor contributes Introduction, Notes, 
Glossary, &c. Bound in linen, with gilt design and gilt top, per 


yol., 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW NATURE SERIES 
EDITED BY LOUEY CHISHOLM 


the Editor of the now famous “Told to the Children” Series, 
entitled The 


“SHOWN TO THE CHILDREN” 


SERIES, and consisting of compact volumes on subjects of general 
appeal to children, abundantly Illustrated with clearly defined 
Drawings IN COLOUR, and with Text bearing directly on the 
Illustrations written specially to interest the child. 


1. BEASTS. —1s Coloured Plates by Percy Bruuincuvurst 
illustrating an extensive selection of the Animals of the World, 
with bright and well-informed text by LENA DALKEITH. 

“Mr. Billinghurst’s work is wonderfully clean and sure, and every 
one of the forty-eight plates shown here is pleasingly designed and 
frankly beautiful. There is none of that melting into distance and 
indistinctness of shadow that we are wont to call art, but everything 
is so well done as to make us inclined to revise our canons. Miss 
Dalkeith is as lucid as Mr. Billinghurst. She uses no unnecessary 
long words. Every description is bright and amusing, and each in 
some novel strain.”—Daily News, 


2. BIRDS.—The only volume dealing on a comprchensive 
scale with our Native Birds which has been at the same time 
prepared specially to instruct and delight young people. 

“One of the best monographs on birds published for many a day. 
It contains forty-eight coloured pictures by Mr. K 





K. C. Scott, which 
are at once accurate and spirited, and excellent notes, clear and 
comprehensive, by J. A. Hen jerson.”—Manchester Courier. 


3. FLOWERS.—150 varieties of British Wild Flowers 
treated in a similar way. The Plates are specially clearly 
delineated by Miss KELMAN. 

“The child may easily turn to the yellow, blue, pink, or other 
flowers, and match the specimen he is wishiug to learn about. It isa 
capital book to begin the year with; it may be said to combine a 
school and country holiday between its covers.”— Bookman, 

Each volume contains 48 Plates, but this does not represent the 
number of subjects illustrated, as these are grouped wherever 
possible. The aim has been to give really valuable books on various 
subjects, designed specially with a view to instruct and interest 
children, and at a low price which can only be justified by an 
extensive sale. 

Bound in cloth, gilt design, 2s. 6d. net per volume. 


ARAB AND DRUZE AT HOME. 
A Record of Travels and Intercourse with the Peoples East 


of the Jordan. By WILLIAM EWING, M.A. 31 Illustra- 
tions and Map, cloth, Arabic design, 5s. net. [Just out. 


THE PALACE OF PEACE 


AT THE HAGUE. Messrs. Jack have been entrusted with 
the publication of the English Editions of this important 
collection of Architectural Drawings submitted in the world- 
wide Competition in connection with the Carnegie Foundation. 
Eight Sections (14} by 19), 10s. 6d. per Section. Section I. 
ready. 





T. C. and E. C. JACK, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 


MAGMILLAN AND GO.’S LIST. 


A Powerful Story of Passion and Politics. 


Her Majesty’s Rebels. 


By S. R. LYSAGHT. 6s. 


TRIBUNE.—“ From a historic, romantic, and political point of view Mr. 
Lysaght has written a very stirring novel.” 








OLD HAMPSHIRE VIGNETTES. 


By Author of “ Mademoiselle Ixe,” &c. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. [ Tuesday. 


ON MUNICIPAL AND NATIONAL 
TRADING. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY. §8vo, 5s. net. 











LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: 
The Social and Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day 
to Day. By Professor T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. Illustrated, 


Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[Handbooks of Arechwology and Antiquities. 








EPISTLE OF ST. JUDE AND THE 
SECOND EPISTLE OF ST. PETER 


Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Comments by 
JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A., Litt.D. 8vo, 14s. net. 
[ Tuesday. 





New Book by Author of 
“The Faith of a Christian,” 


THE FIFTH GOSPEL: 
BEING THE PAULINE INTERPRETATION OF THE CHRIST 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





CHEAPER REISSUE. 


DISESTABLISHMENT AND 
DISENDOWMENT: What are They ? 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vos 
sewed, 6d. 


STRUCTURE & GROWTH OF 
THE MIND. 
By W. MITCHELL, Hughes Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Adelaide; formerly Examiner in Philosophy, 
University of Edinburgh. S8vo, 10s. net. 


*,* A book on the theory of the mind written as a text-book for University 
students, but a general reader will find no difficulty in reading it, if he is not 
too anxious to run as he reads, 


STUDIES IN HUMANISM. 


By F. C. 8S. SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc. 8vo, 10s. net. 











SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS. 


By Professor HENRY SIDGWICK. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





FOURTH EDITION. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 


By Professor JAMES 
8vo, 10s. net. 


WALKER, D.Sc, Ph.D., F.R.S. 





FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
By W. H. 8S. JONES, M.A., Perse School, Cambridge. 
Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


*.* A First Year's Course on the Reform method, with numerous Exercises, 
Grammatical Drill Tables, Latin Songs with Music, Summaries for Revision, 
Picture Competition Lessons, Vocabulary, &&., & 


EASY EXERCISES IN- 
CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE. 


(Being a reprint of the Third Part of “Macmillan’s Latin 

Course.”) By W. E. P. PANTIN, M.A. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
KEY to “ Macmillan’s Latin Course,” Third Part, 4s. 6d. net. 
*,* The aim of the book is to teach the student to write simple continuous 


prose. 

THE TARIFF AND THE TRUSTS. 
By FRANKLIN PIERCE, of the New York Bar. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London. 
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Duckworth & Co.’s New Books. 


lcok for 





*.* A novel for those who 
serious fiction. 


By 
Human BARBARA BAYNTON, 
Author of “ Bush Studies.” 
Toll. 


Just published, 6s. 

A work of remarkable power by a 

writer who has the faculty of etching in 

the essential elements of character in 

scenes that come extraordinarily close 
to life. 


UNCONVENTIONAL NEW FICTION. 
HIS PEOPLE. By R. B. Connincnane 
Granam 


‘Commanding admiration by his vivid portraiture, his undeniable charm of 
style, and his Quixotic championship of the unsuccess{ul.””—Spectator, 


DON-A-DREAMS. By Harvey 


O’Hicarns. 
“A delightful story of love and youth.” —Tatler, 


THE HEART THAT KNOWS. By 


Cuas. G. D. Roperrts. 


“Mr. Roberts brings the fragrance of the flowers and fields into his pages, 
Charmingly written.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


OLD FIREPROOF. By Owen Ruoscomyt. 


Being the Chaplain’s Story of certain events in South Africa. An eutirely 
original story on a theme which has so often Leen used im novels, yet never so 
vivedly. Told by an eyow!tness. 





THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE BOOK ON EVOLUTION. 


LIFE AND EVOLUTION. By F. W. 
Heavrry, F.Z.S. 

This is the most satisfactory work published on this all-important subject. 
Many books have been written about evolution, but until now there has been 
no volume which really gives an easy while thorough exposition of the entire 
question. It is very thoroughly illustrated with a unique series of drawings, 


photographs, and diagrams. 
With upwards of 80 Ilustr: ttions, demy 8vo, 


W. R. LETHABY’S EXHAUSTIVE WORK ON THE ABBEY. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE 


KINGS’ CRAFTSMEN. By W. R. Leraasy, Surveyor 
to the Fabric. 
The most complete guide to the Abbey and its architecture ever written. 
With 125 Illustrations, , Foy: al Sv 0, 12s. 6d. net 


8s. het. 


DA VINCI'S THOUGHTS ON ART AND LIFE. 
THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO 
DA VINCI. 


A most important contribution to literature. It reveals Leonardo's ideas 
on life, nature, art, poetry, and fantasy. 
13 Illustrations, demy S8vo, 8s. net. 





The Popular Library of Art. 


Biographical and Critical Volumes by the best 
authorities. 
The Latest Volumes are :— 


PERUGINO. By Epwarp Hurron. 
WATTEAU. By Camitie Mauctair. 
THE ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR 


PAINTERS. By A. J. FINBeRG. 

The Popular Library differs from other littico books on 
Art, in so far as the ifetterpress is their distinctive 
feature. While fully iiustrated -ecach volume containing 
about 50 iilustrations—they arc not mere picture-books. 





Leather, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2 2s, net. 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “RED SERIES ” (THE LIBRARY 
OF ART”). 


ANTONIO POLLAIVOLO. 

CRUTTWELL. With 50 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

The first book devoted to this artist that has been published in 
any language. 

A Prospectus descriptive of “ The Library of Art” 
to any address. 

TWELVE VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


By Maup 


[Newt week, 


will be posted 








Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 
THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 


By JOHN ANDREW DOYLE, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


THE MIDDLE COLONIES. 8vo, 14s. net. 
THE COLONIES UNDER THE HOUSE 
OF HANOVER. With Map, 8vo, 14s. net. 


LITERARY FORGERIES, 


By J. A. FARRER. 

With a Preface by ANDREW LANG. 8vo, 6s. 64. net, 
Some Classical Forgeries. The Forged Letters of B 
Psalmanazar: The Famous Formosan. | Shelley. ve ae 
Political Forgery : The Eikon Basiliké. | The Marie-Antoinette Forzeries, 
The Tragedy of Chatterton, The Immortal Hoax of Ireland. 
The Shame of Lauder, Among the Ballad Forgers, 

&e. ke, On Monday neat, 


ANIMAL ARTISANS, AND OTHER 
STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BEASTS. By the Inte C. J. Cornwisn, M.A, 
¥.Z.S. With a Prefatory Memoir by his Widow, 2 Portraits of the Author 
from Photographs, and 12 Drawings by Parren WILSoy, 8vo, 6s. 6d. net, 

[On Monday next. 


ABRIDGED EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS 
SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. By Freperic W. H. Myens. Eiited 
and Abridged by his Son, LEorpotp Hamitton Myers. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 




















AMERICAN PROBLEMS: Essays and Addresses, 
By James H. Baxer, M.A., LL.D., President of the University of 
Colorado. Crown S8vo, 4s, net. [On Monday nez!. 

Contents :—Part I. IDEALS, Leadership in a Democracy—An Example 
for Statesmen—An American Preacher—National Holidays—A merican 
Culture, ke. 

Part If. SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS. Sociological Theories and Pro. 
blenis—Practical Sociology—The Individual and Society—Sociology and the 
Pulpit. 

Part IIT. EDUCATION. SByolution and Education: a Review—The 
Culture Element and Economy of Time in Education—The American 
University, &e. 





ESSAYS: CRITICAL AND POLITICAL 
By J. H. Batrovre Browne, K.C. 2 vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


*« The essays are invariably readablo, thoughtful, and suggestive. They form 
an interesting miscellany for readers of the more intellectual sort.” 





—Scotsman. 

LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 
THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. iin, eater, 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, cilttop. gilt top. 
with other Fables. By Rosert Louis Stevensoy... 2s. uet ... 3s. net 


The following Volumes will shortly be issued in this 
deries :— 

APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. 

By CarprnaL Newman. (In February.) 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. 

By Ricuarp Jerreries. With egngaainens Portrait. 

(In February.) . . pe -. 2. net .. 3s, net 
omaet EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK 
THOLOGY. (Text only.) 


... 2s, 6. net .., 3s, 6d. ned 


Baitel by J. W. Mackau, M.A., LL.D. (In March.) 2s. net ... 3s, net 
A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
Lby Ronert Louts Stevenson. With ES 
(In March. ) we saa 2s.net ... 3s. nct 


Frontispie ce. 





NEW VOLUMES OF 1 THE SILVER’ ‘LIBRARY. 


ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIiO- 
GRAPHY. By Sir James Sterwen, K.C.B. NEW EDITION. 2 vols, 
crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 

Contents :—Vol. I.—I, Hildebrand. II. Saint Francis of Assisi. III. The 
Founders of Jesuitism. 1V. Martin Luther. V. The French Benedictines, 
VI. The Port-Royalists, 

Vol. I1.—I. Richard Baxter. IT. The “Evangelical” Succession. IL 
William Wilberforce. IV. The Clapham Sect. V. The Historian of 
Enthusiasm, VI. The Epilogue. 


LONGMANS, h GRE EN & CO.,, 


RED-LETTER ‘DAYS IN GREECE 
AND EGYPT. 


By 0. H. HARDY. Second KJition. Tlustrated, price 3s. 6d. net. 
SHERRATT and HUGHES, 60 Chandos Street, W.C. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

“*The reflections of a cultivated wanderer in classic scenes given 
in a pleasant literary manner.”—TIMES. 

*“*Mr. Hardy has special and peculiar gifts as a writer of ‘ Reise- 
bilder.’ First and foremost, his style is excellent, a refreshment to 
the jaded reader; and, secondly, he has imagination and a fine 
scholarly sense of historical contrasts.”—PUNCH. 

**No one meditating a Mediterranean cruise as far as Egypt 
should omit this work from his collection of literature. It will not 
only inspire him, but enable him to see many things in a new 


39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 











DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


light.”—BIRMINGHAM POST. 
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NOTICE ! ! ! 
EDITIONS of RUSKIN issued BY OTHER FIRMS are necessarily 
reprinted from the early and unrevised editions of his Works, 
and are thus often INCOMPLETE both as regards TEXT and 
ILLUSTRATIONS. This is ESPECIALLY the CASE with 
MODERN PAINTERS, THE STONES OF VENICE, 
THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE, SESAME 
AND LILIES, A JOY FOR EVER, 4&c., &c. 


THE POPULAR RUSKIN. 


CLOTH, 1s. net; LEATHER, 1s. 6d. net; per Volume. 




















The excellent quality of the Illustrations, which 
has always been a marked feature In these 
WORKS, is maintained throughout this Edition. 








MODERN PAINTERS. 5 Volumes and Index. With 315 Illustrations. 
THE STONES OF VENICE. 3 Volumes. With 173 Illustrations. 
THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. With 14 Illustrations. 


[55th Thousand. 
LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING. 


With 23 Illustrations. [20th Thousand, 


THE HARBOURS OF ENGLAND, With 14 Illustrations. 


[18th Thousand 


THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. With 50 Illustrations. 


[26th Thousand. 











SESAME AND LILIES. 'FRONDES AGRESTES. 

[120th Thousand, [59th Theusand, 
THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. (THE STONES OF VENICE. 

"nc eepgasmanien Two Volumes. Selected Descriptive Chapters for 
THE TWO PATHS. [36th Thousand, Travellers. [30th Thousand. 
A JOY FOR EVER. [40th Thousand, 

(The Political Economy of Art.) SELECTIONS FROM RUSKIN. 

THE QUEEN OF THE AIR. Vol. 1—1843 to 1860. With ioned rere 

[37th Thousand. Vol. II.—1860 to 1888. Art, Education, Ethics, 
THE ETHICS OF THE DUST. Economy, Religion. With Portrait. 

[44th Lhousand. | [17th Thousand, 
TIME AND TIDE. [41st Thousand. ‘THE RUSKIN READER. 
UNTO THIS LAST. = [84th Thousand, [14th Thousand, 


OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW, 


CHEAP EDITIONS with the AUTHOR’S REVISIONS have been issued during the 
last 20 YEARS by Mr. George Allen, the Author’s Publisher, at from 2s. 6d. 
to 7s.6d. per Volume; and of the above POPULAR EDITION more than 
250 Thousand Volumes have already been sold. 





THE “‘LIBRARY EDITION” OF RUSKIN. 


This superb, but limited, Edition is now in course of issue. Prospectus with full particulars of this, the 
Definitive and only Uniform and Complete Edition of Ruskin’s Works, will be sent to intending Subscribers. 


CATALOGUE of all other AUTHORISED EDITIONS will also be forwarded on application. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, i156 Charing Cross Road. 
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BY THE RIGHT REV. 


A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 


BISHOP OF LONDON. 


The Mission of the Spirit. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


6d. 


This Volume contains the full text of the Addresses during 
the North London Mission, including the Answers given to the 
Questions received by the Bishop. 


The Gospel in Action. 


Grouped under the following heads :— 


THE WEST-END MISSION. 
ADDRESSES TO MEN. 


336 pages crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OTHER WORKS OF 


ADDRESSES TO WOMEN AND CIRLS. 
SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. | 


Second Edition. 


THE BISHOP OF 


LONDON, 


THE AFTERGLOW OF A 
GREAT REIGN. Fifth Edition. 
Feap. Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


BANNERS of the CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE FAITH OF CHURCH 
AND NATION. Crown 8ro, cloth, 


THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY 
CHRIST. A Course of Lent 
Lectures. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. 


A Sequel to ‘Men who Crucify 
Christ.” Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, art linen boards, Is. 6d. 





GOOD SHEPHERDS. Being 
Addresses delivered to those pre- 
paring for Holy Orders at the 

lergy Sehool, Leeds. 19mo, art 
linen boards, 1s. 6d. 


MESSENGERS, WATCHMEN, 
AND STEWARDS. Being Three 
Addresses delivered to Clergy at 
Loughton. Second Edition. 13mo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


UNDER THE DOME. A Volume 
of Selected Sermons on Special 
Occasions. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. 
Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology 
delivered in the Divinity School, 
Cambridge. Fourth Edition, Cr. 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 









































IMPERIAL AND 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS. By the Right Hon. the Earn 
and CounTESS of MEATH. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


“Cannot fail to interest any intelligent person of whatever class or bent of 
mind.”—Standard. 


VITAL VALUES. Sermons Preached in 


St. Paul's and before the Universities. By the Rev. Canon 
Scott HoLLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 88. 6d, [Just owt. 


PERSONAL STUDIES. By the Rev. 


Canon H. Scott HoLtuanp. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


Fourth Edition. 
“| BELIEVE IN THE HOLY 


GHOST.” A Study of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in 
the Light of Modern Thought. By Professor G. H. B. 
MASTERMAN, Author of * Was Jesus Christ Divine?” (now in 
its 3rd Edition). Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PROBLEM OF BOY-WORK. 


By the Rev. Spencer T. Gise. With Introdaction by the 
Rev. H. Scor@ HoLuanpd, Canon of St. Paul's. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON 


“Tt gives us complete possession of the issues at stake. It arrives at 
deliberate conclusions and at praetica! recommendations, Mr. Uibb’s book 
will prove a trustworthy guide,.”"—Aberdeen Journal, 


FRIENDS & FELLOW LABOURERS 
OF ST. PAUL. By the Rev. AnrHony C. Deane, M.A. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


AT THE MASTER’S SIDE. Studies 
in Discipleship. By the Rev. ANTHONY C. DEANE, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WHY-WHY AND TOM-CAT. By 
‘« Bragyn LINNET.”” With numerous Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. Demy 8vo, printed on superfine paper, fancy 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 








* A real children’s book of the best kind.”"—Morning Leader, 
**Charming even to a grown-up reader.”—The World. 
Also, uniform in style and price, the following books by 
PH@BE ALLEN. 
PLAYING AT BOTANY. 4th Edition. 
JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY. 


GARDEN PESTS. 


2nd Edition. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO. Ltd. 
8 PATEBNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C, 





ry 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


MEMORIES. 


By Major-General Sir OWEN TUDOR BURNE 
G.C.LE., K.@.S.I. , 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, lds. net. 


*,* Sir Owen Burne served in the Crimea and Indian Mutiny, was 
Private Secretary to two Viceroys (Lord Lytton and Lord Mayo) 
and was for ten years a member of the Council of India. ; 


SOME PROBLEMS of EXISTENCE 


By NORMAN PEARSON, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCES OF ACHAIA AND 
THE CHRONICLES OF MOREA. 


A Study of Greece in the Middle Ages. 
By Sir RENNELL RODD, G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., C.B,, 


Author of ‘‘Customs and Lore of Modern Greece,” “ Feda, and other 


’ 


Poems,” ‘‘ The Unknown Madonna,” ‘* Ballads of the Fleet,” &c. 











2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 25s. net. 
[February 15th. 





SIX RADICAL THINKERS. 


(Bentham—Mill—Cobden—Thomas Carlyle—Mazzini— 
T. H. Green). 
By JOHN MacCUNN, LL.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [February 15th, 


—— 








LIFE AMONG THE POOR. 


THE NEXT STREET BUT ONE, 
By M. LOANE, 


Author of “‘ The Queen's Poor.” 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND 
ANECDOTES of an OLD OFFICER 


By Col. JAMES P. ROBERTSON, C.B. 
With Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 


Tribune.—* One seldom finds a book of reminiscences so full of striking 
adventures and enthralling anecdotes as this autobiography.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE SUNDERED STREAMS. By 


REGINALD FARRER, Author of “The House of Shadows.” 


BENEDICT KAVANAGH. By Gronce 


A. BrrMInGHAM, Author of “The Seething Pot” and 
“ Hyacinth.” [ February 12th. 


THE GOLDEN HAWK. By Enis 


Rickert, Author of “ The Reaper” and “ Folly.” 
[February 12th, 





London: 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W, 
= — - =— —— ——— 
ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1907. 
A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, 
Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ 









Names, of more than 3,100 Social, Yacht, Automobile, Golf, I s’, and 
other Clubs in London and the Provinces, in British Colonies, and in Foreign 
Couutries. 


Over 1,000 Golf Clubs are included in this Edition. 


In red cloth, price 3s. 6d.; post-free, 3s. 9d. 
SPOTTISWOODE and CO., Ltd. 5 New Street Square, E.C. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFO!TE TUTOR, 
WITH ONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
* Best populdr violin school before the public.” —ALFrep GIpson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, pest-frec. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘‘ on Sale” to Schools. 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


be EAP BOOKS. — Post-free, H. J. GLAISHERS. 
SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
Books in New Condition at BARGAIN PRICES. Also the Annual Catalogue 
of Valuable Works in all branches of Literature, suitable for Presents, 
Libraries, Prizes, &. A Catalogue (74 pp.) of the latest New Books Published 
at Discount Prices, and a short List of French Rooks. Now Ready.—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., London, W. 


Returns 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


AMERICAN LITERARY MASTERS. 


H. Vincent, Author of ™ Brief 
By ine in French Letters and Society in the 
17th Century,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This volume covers the — from 1809, fhe 
dat ‘of the Knickerbocker listory, to about 1800. 
rim en authors are represent« a,—Irving, Bryant, 
Lougfellow, Poe, Bancroft, Prescott, Haw- 
Whittier, Holmes, Motley, Emerson, 
Taylor, Mitchell, Curtis, Lowell, Whit- 
. One chapter is devoted to 


Ninete 
Cooper, 
thorne, 
Thoreau, 
man, and Parkman. 
each autbor. 


THE CHIEF AMERICAN POETS. 


Selected Poems by Bryaut, Poe, Emerson, 
Longiellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Whit- 
man, and Lanier. With Notes, Reference 
Lists, Biographical Sketches, and Index of 
First Lines. By Curtis Hidden Page, 
Ph.D. Frontispiece, 713 pages, demy &vo, 
7s. 6d, net. . 

he book contains a very liberal selection from 
‘ arious writers, no less than 
eighty-three of Lo fellow’s poems and eighty-four 
of Lowell's being del. The aim of the book 
is to give in each instance all the m uterial necessary 
to show the author's development and his achieve- 


the works of the \ 





ment. 


THE WORKS OF HENRY DAVID 


THOREAU. Riverside Edition, in 11 vols. 
crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net each. 
Manuscript Edition, handsomely Illustrated 
with 100 Photographs from Nature. In 20 Volunies, 
Edition limited to 600 sets, sig: ed and wumbered, 
and each coutaining a page of Original Manuscript, 
£21 net. 


NATURAL HISTORY IN ZOOLOGI- 


CAL GARDENS: being Some Account of Verte- 
brated Animals, with Special Reference to those 
usually to be seen in the Zoological Society's 
Gardens in London and Similar Institutions. 
By Frank E. Beddard, F.R.S., &c. LIllus- 
trated by Gamuter Botton and WINIFRED 
AUSTEN. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

This book is finely iliustrated, and will be certain 
to evoke the interest of auy one who has leanings 
towards this fascinating stud 

Land and Water.—* It would be difficult to find a 
better guide to the mammals, birds, and reptiles 
represented in most zoological gardens than this 
volume. The whole work is of the highest order.” 


EXTINCT ANIMALS. By Professor 
E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. With a Portrait 
of the Author, and 218 other Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

In no other book of the kind can there be found 
such vivid descriptions and such delightfal exposi- 
tious of old-time giants. 

Westminster Gazette.—“ Will not only delight 
juveniles, but interest and instruct adults as well.” 


TWO BIRD LOVERS IN MEXICO. 


By CG. William Becbe, Curator of Orni- 
thology of the New York Zoological Park. 
With numerous Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, large crown 8vo, 10s. 61. net. 

The author of this beautifully illustrated book 
has refrained from using techni¢al names in the 
text, which is not only extremely lucid, but absorb- 
ingly interesting. The people and the countryside 
are by no means overlooked. 

Sporting and liramatic News.—In the whole 
range of bird literature there is nothing more 
picturesque, more admirably descriptive, more 
entertainingly observant.” 


WILD WINGS: ADVENTURES OF 
A CAMERA-HUNTER AMONG THE LARGER 
WILD BIRDS OF AMERICA ON LAND 
AND SEA. By Herbert K. Job. With an 
Introductory Letter by Presinent Rooseve.r. 
Profusely Illustrated from 160 Photographs 
from Life, square 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Athenzum.—“ We can unreservedly praise this 
book not only for the great beauty and variety of 
the illustrations, but also for the admirable 
descriptions,” 


WASPS, SOCIAL AND SOLITARY. 


By George W. Peckham and Elizabeth 
G Peckham. With an lutroduction by Joun 
BurrovuGus and Illustrations by James H. 
Exextoy. Crown 8yo, 6s. net. 

Lorp Avenury, in the Daily Chronicle,—“ Their 
whole book is most interesting.” 

Athenzum.—* This isa book of the fields; it is 
one of those delightful narratives with which the 
name of Fabre is associated.” 

Daily Telegraph.—* This book is at once a delight 
aud a revelation, the most charming monograph on 
anatural history subject that we have had occasion 
to notice in recent years.” 


THE LOG OF A SEA ANGLER. 


By Charles Frederick Holder. Extra 
crown 5vo, 6s. net. 

Mr. Holder has been the pioneer angler of some 
almost unheard of * bags,” sharks, savage Moray 
eels, devil-fish, saw-fish, and many other monsters, 
all of which he describes in miuute but interesting 
fashion. On one expedition he spent days in diving 
inthe lagoons of the coral reefs off the coast of 
Florida, where the sea is clear as crystals. His 
description of a great madreporarian coral forest, 
— with innumerable forms of life, is a revela- 














ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Or 


ON TEN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 
By Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. LL.D. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Dr. Brooke is 
one of the most competent interpreters of Shake- 
speare and a critic of the foremost rank. The 
essays contained in the volume are the produet of 
a fresh and imaginative mind, alive to all the 
subtle influences of poetry and capable of convey- 
ing its impression to others, 


GIOVANNI VILLANI: Selections 
from the First Nine Books of the ‘‘ Croniche 
Fiorentine.” Translated for the use of Students 
of Daute and others by Rose E. Seife. 
Edited by P. MH. Wicksteed, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 

Satuaday Review.—‘ Everyone who reads Dante 
with this companion velume at his elbow will 
readily acknowledge the servico which it renders.” 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, the 
Complete Works of. With a Biographical 
Introduction and Notes by Edward Waldo 
Emerson, and a General Index. Ceutenary 
Edition. 12 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
6s. per vol. net. 

This definitive edition, which is the first to be 
annotated, was issued under the editorial super- 
vision of Emerson's son, Dr. Edward Waldo 
Emerson, who furnished a brief and anthoritative 
introduction, and copious notes of great value at 
the end of each volume. 


THE PARDONER’S WALLET. By 
Samuel McC. Crothers. Crown Svo, 5s. 


THE GENTLE READER. A Book 
+ See _y pamoe McC. Crothers. 


LINCOLN: MASTER OF MEN. 
Sy Alonzo Rothschild. Illustrated with 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Mr. Rothschild has the faculty 
of making his figures stand out from the canvas so 
that we seem to know them well. He has pro- 
duced a vivid biography of a great man and a 
stirring narrative of epoch-making events.” 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. A 


Biography. By Ferris Greenslet. Illus- 
trated, crown Svo, 6s. net. 
Spectator.—*‘ An excellent performance. A better 
portrait of the man one could not wish to see.” 


HIPPOLYTE TAINE, Life and 
Letters of. Translated by Mrs. R. L. Devon- 
shirs. Vol. L., 1828-1852, aud Vol. IL, 1s53- 
1570, now ready. To be completed in 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. per vol. 

Quarterly Review.—‘‘ The publication of Taine's 
} 
men.” 5 
Outlook.—*‘ The book is a piece of fine literature 
finely translated,” 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. By 


Lyman Abbott. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 
Guardian,—“ This is a really valuable book 
The instruction on preaching might be given with 
scarcely the change of a single phrase to students 
of Cuddesdun, Ely, or Wells.” 


THE MODERN 
FROM THEOLOGY TO RELIGION: being 
some Essars in that Direction. By Robert 
Locke Cremner. Crown 8Svo, 
Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

The work is a volume of essays on topics in which 
every thoughtful layman is interested. 

Christian World.—“ A work that by scientific and 
religious inquirers alike, will be read with interest 
and profit.” 


THE WITNESS TO THE 
INFLUENCE OF CHRIST. Ry William 





8vo, 4s. Gd. net. 
Daily News.—‘‘ A book of absorbing interest to 
the student of current events and to the occupant 
of the pulpit.” 


good to linger.’ 


THE RELIGION OF ALL GOOD 


MEN, and other Studies in Christian Ethics. 












by H. W. Garrod. Demy 8vo,: 
Chri n World,—* His work has a b 
and a1 cisiveness that make it stimulating to 


read him. 


CITIES OF PAUL: 
Past Rekiniled by the Present. By Wiliiam 
Burnet Wright. Crown dvo, 4s. 6d. net 

This book comprises a history of the ancient 


Coriuth, Colossae, Ancyra, and Tyuna. 


RELIGION. By Max Mutller. Selected from 
his Writings, both published and unpublished, 
nud Edited by his Widow. lot 


Feap. Svo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 





towns of Tarsus, Lphesus, Philippi, Thessalonica, 





THE OLD ROAD. By Hilaire 
Belloc, M.P. With numerous Photogravures 
and other Illustrations by Wittiam Hrpg, 
Maps and Plans, royal Svo, 3ls. 6d. net. 

The book, which is superbly illustrated, describes 
what is probably the oldest monument of civilisa- 
tion in Enugland the prehistoric road which ran 
from Winchester to Canterbury—the Pilgrims’ 
Way. 


IN THE MARCH AND BORDER- 
LAND OF WALES, By A G Bradley. 
With numerous Sketches of the Country by 
W. M. Mexepirn. Royal 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


The book is a treasure-trove of historical, 
geographical, and legendary lore with which the 
writer beguiles the way as he leads his readers with 
him along the roadsides and through the towns and 
villages, The volume fairly teems with delightful 


| sketches in black and white. 





CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. By A. G Bradley. With 50 
Full-page Tlustwations and a Map. New 
Edition, demy 8vo, 5s, net. 


The most interesting, informative, and reliable 


book relating to the Dominion. History and 
geography, politics and industry, tourist facilities 
and social ways are ail presented in their proper 


places by the recognised authority, 
picture at once intimate and vivid, 


FARTHEST NORTH. hy Fridtjof 
Nansen. A New Edition, with 20 Full-page 
Illustrations and 2 Maps. Crown &vo, 6s. 


It presents a 


This is at once a masterpiece of storytelling and 
a book for everybody who loves a thrilling stury of 


| adventure and discovery. 


‘THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LA- 


letters is an event of special interest to English- | 


FAYETTES. By Edith Sichel. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, Ccemy 8vo, 33. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—*‘ Miss Sichel gives a clear and 
picturesque account of the Revolution in its stages, 
in addition to those scenes in which Lafayette 
himself took part.” 
Daily News.—*‘*t The description of Paris society 
just before and duriug the Revolutionary period is 
a word-picture in the best sense of the expression.” 


> 
THE LIFE OF PASTEUR. sy 
René Vallery-Radot Translated by Mra, 
KR L. Devonsurre With Portrait, New 
Edition, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The life of the great bacteriologist presents many 
fascinating features of scientific investigation and 
discovery, 


-HELY HUTCHINSON ALMOND: 


PILGRIMAGE | 


Popular 


Almond of Loretto. Being the Life and a 
Selection from the Letters of the Head-Master 
of Loretto School (1862-1908). By R. J. Mace 
kenzie, M.A. Vith Frontispiece Portrait, 
demy Svo, 12s. Gd. net. 
Times.—** We should like to see a Life of Almond 
in the hands of most parents and of every school- 
master. 


LORD GEORGE 
Political Biography. By 
racli. Introduction by Cuaries 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 








BENTINCK. A 


Benjamin Dis- 
W HIBLEY. 





|THE LIFE OF CANON ALFRED 


Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon. Crown ' 


Guardian.—* There are passages over which it is ' 


Beacons of the 


| 
THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND 


' even with Napole 


AINGER. By Edith Sichel. I!lustrated, 
cemy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

A charming biography of one of the few wits 
of our time. Every page of this volume yields 
something to show how excellently titted 6 late 
Canon Ainger was to be the biographer and 


aunotator oi Charles Lamb. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF GEORGE WASHINGTON Being his 
Correspondence with ‘Tobias Lear 1 the 
latter's Diary. Illustrated with rare Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


Tobias Lear was Washington's 






secretary, and these intimate letters six of 
bitherto unpublished, gi e much 

upon the character of the First of 

mui the home life during the years 





is President. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. Ar 
Essay on American Union. Ry Frederick 
Scott Oliver. With Portraits and a Map, 
l2s, 6d, net. 


slest observers 





Talleyrand, one of the co nentions 
Hamilton with the greatest of his contemporaries, 
mm, and mentions him in order to 
place him above them 


ir * Adequately supplies a real want in 


| political history. 


—_—_— ——— 9 


ange Street Leicester Square W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
SPRINGTIME. 


H. C. BAILEY’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


“The author of ‘ Beaujeu’ and ‘My Lady of Orange’ has eapped all his 
prévious successes with a veritable triumph. ‘Springtime’ makes us laugh 
at frozen pipes, Its welcome will reach the summer. and will probably outlast 
many winters and summers. Mr. Bailey's story is bubbling over with the 
same light-hearted gaiety and romantic charm that made the success of Mr. 
Harland’s ‘Cardinal’s Snuff-box’ and Mr. Egerton Castle’s ‘Young April.’ 
In wit it sparkles like the former, in movement it outdoes the latter, and in 
presenting the gallant spirit of youth it equals both.” —Morning Post, 


THE LONELY LADY OF 
GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


MRS. MONTAGU AND HER 
FRIENDS. 


A Sketch. By RENE HUCHON, Lecturer in English Literature 
at the Faculty of Letters of the University of Nancy, Author 
of “ George Crabbe and his Times.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MOLTKE IN HI: 








IN HIS HOME. 


By FRIEDRICH AUGUST DRESSLER. Authorised Trans- 
lation by Mrs. C. E. BARRETT-LENNARD. With an 
Introduction by Lieut.-General LORD METHUEN. With 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


NOW READY—A CHEAP EDITION OF 
SIR ALFRED LYALL’S ASIATIC 
STUDIES: 


Religious and Social. 2 vols. demy Svo, 5s. net each. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
FINANCE. 


From the Beginning down to March 31st, 1907, Made Clear to 

Ratepayers. By JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING, Author of “The 

British Trade Year Book,” &c. With 57 Tables and 21 Diagrams, 
medium 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


ORDER AT YOUR LIBRARY. 


SOCIALISM AND SOCIETY 
THE 


BARONY orf BRENDON 


By E. H. LACON WATSON 
THE 


BARONY of BRENDON 
By the Author of 


MINING LIFE IN THE WEST na 
“ Buell Hampton.” 
THE BUILDERS “) Heme 


By W. G. EMERSON 














By the Author of 
“ The Templars.” 


Just out, 


Price 6s, 





Price 6s, 





A SEA COMEDY 
THE 


NANCY MANCEUVRES “ly 7). 20. 


By CHARLES GLEIG Price 6s. 


By the Author of 
** Bunter’s Cruise.” 





NEW EDITION 
iT HAPPENED IN 
JAPAN 


By the BARONESS @'ANETHAN 


Ready Feb. 18th. 


Price 6s. 


SKETCHES INEGYPT =A living pictur 
MOONS AND WINDS 


OF ARABY 


By ROMA WHITE 


“A living picture 
of the East.” 
— (Quarterly Review. 


Price 5s. 





HYPNOTISM 
EVE AND THE WOOD 
GOD 


By HELEN MAXWELL 


A new novel by 
the author of that 
successful book, “A 
Daughter of Thor.” 


Price 6s. 





BROWN, LANGHAM & ©CO.,, Limited. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 
In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. net, 


MANY-COLOURED ESSAYS. jf 
Caartes J. Dunpure. Y 
a ——- always readable.”"—Spectator, 
** The writer discor i tertaining fashi | 
the means for very plensantiy, ont oven poodleity cate a sorts 
—Sussex Daily oy 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 6s, 


MY NEIGHBOUR, A Tale of Our Own 


F Fog Be 5. 6. STEVEXsON. 

*The boo a simple charm, while the wholesome interest j 
contains will commend it to readers.’’—Dundee Advertiser. =e i 

** A pleasantly written story.”—Occult Review. 


HOLMWOOD PRIDE. Who Had the Bost 


¢ It? By Apa Hearty. 

“The story is well told, and brings out in bold relief th 

points of its various characters.”’—Scotsman, @ best and Worst 
“ The story is interesting throughout, and is written well,.”—Financial Standara 


CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, ls. net, 


IN A COUNTRY TOWN. Some Old. 
World Stories. By Cuantotre Hunter. 
“ These are really pretty stories, which it is a yigeue to read,” 
~ - _ _ —London Quarterly Review, 
PA we LA ‘ened townsfolk, containing elements of romance and 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


CHILDE ROLAND, and OQiher Poems, 


By Atrrep Henry Harves Bevu. 
**The echoes of much real poetry reverberate in Mr. Bell’s pages.” 
**The book is fresh both in feeling and lan Te will anders 
; s] n feeli uage. wi 
interest by lovers of poetry.” —Scotsman. _ nes 


In crown Svo, paper cover, Is, net, 


WORK AMONG THE LONDON POOR, 
By the Rev. Isaac Harrit1, F.R.G.S. 
In royal 18mo, parchment, Is. 


CROSSING THE DARK _ RIVER. 


Words of Cheer and Hope. By C. J. Hamuton, Author of “N 
Irishwomen,” “ A Flash of Youth,” &., &. — 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.0. 





Among other Articles of interest to ali who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 

THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XVII. M.F.C. By 
ROTHERAN HURST. 

FEBRUARY CONTRASTS. 

STAGS’ HEADS AND HORNS: the Berlin Exhibi- 


tion of Stags’ Antlers and Trophies of the Chase. 
A NEW RURAL QUESTION. By “ Home Countiss.” 
HUNTING MISERIES.—II. Late for the Meet. By 


“ Marntop.” 
THE TAXIMETER IN LONDON. 
GOLF: University Prospects—The Midland Competition. 
FILMS AND FAILURES: the Advantages of Plates. 
By “* ORExIs.” 


THE DEUTZIAS: Flowering Shrubs for Indoors and 
Out. Illustrated. 


SPORTING BULLETS. 
THE GRIP OF A GUN. 


NORTHERN ONTARIO: 
Illustrated. 
THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY: Great Golfers— 


Bypaths in Nature—An American Sportsman's Reminiscences. 


TURF AND STUD NOTES. By “Cxanioy.” 


a Land of Fish and Game. 


Portrait of the Week: 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, 
price 6d. weekly; or it may be obtained from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


MRS. GUY FENWICK. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW LIST 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
COMMERCE IN WAR. By L. A. ATHERLEY-JONES, 
K 


.C., M.P. Demy Svo, 21s. net. 
«A comprehensive exposition of the rules which govern the commercial 
relations of States.”—Scotsman. ss 
« 4 convenient and exhaustively classified volume.””—Standard. 
“In his facts Mr. Atherley-Joues is perfectly trustworthy, and as regards 
arrangement he has hit on a plan which is convenient and useful. 


—Yorkshire Post. 
DANTE AND HIS ITALY. By Lonspatz Race, B.D. 
Oxon. With 32 Illustrations largely from contemporary Frescoes and 
Documents, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. . 
i k is not merely, or chiefly, a biography of the ‘“* Divino Poeta”; it 
B+ setemet to depict afresh the life of Dante's time, and to look at 
the Italian world of the Zrecento through Daute's eyes. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS: 
The Bampton Lectures for 1905. By F. W. Busse.t, D.D., Fellow and 
Vice-Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This important work describes the influeuce of the Christian Church upon 
the development of society. 


THE BRASSES OF ENGLAND. 


Macs, M.A. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The President of the Monumental Brass Society here treats of brasses from 
the human and historic, as well as the technical, point of view. He traces the 
rise and decline of the art of brass-engraving from the reign of Edward I. to 
the Caroline Decadence. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. By H. 
Bast1ay, M.D., F.B.S. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The ever-interesting question of the Evolution of Life has become all the 
more absorbing of late owing to researches concerning Inorganic Evolution, 
the properties of Radium, and the transmutation of so-called elements. } 
Recent experiments of a decisive kind are recorded, and an overwhelming 
weight of evidence is shown to be in favour of the de novo origin of life. 


THE WOMEN-ARTISTS OF BOLOGNA. By Laura 


M. Race. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

These biographies of the four chief women-artists of Bologna—that city of 
famous women—have an interest beyond that which attaches to the names 
round which the matter is grouped. Very valuable is the light thrown on the 
environment in which they severally moved. 


GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. By Thirty- 
four Champions. Edited, with an Introduction, by Henry Leacu. 
With 24 Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 

This work consists of thirty-four contributions by all the most celebrated 
living players, amateur and professional, including J. L. Low, A. G. Barry, 


By HERBERT W. 


[Antiquary’s Books, 


CHARLTON 





J.E. Laidlay, Harold H. Hilton, Edward Blackwell, C. K. Hutchinson, W. J. | 


Travis, Tom Morris, James Braid, H. Vardon, J. H. Taylor, Willie Park, Jack 


White, &c., in which they describe their commencement of the game and their | 


progress at it, their early faults and peculiar difficulties and how they over- | 


| STEPPING WESTWARD. By M. E. Faravcis. 


“ The writers have let themselves go ina delightful spirit of self-revelation.” 


came them. 


—Golsing. 
“ Teaches us much in a very entertaining way.”—Sportsman. 
“ Will make a strong appeal to the followers of the game.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE CONTROL OF A SCOURGE; or, How Cancer is 
Curable. By Cuarzes P. Curipe, B.A., F.R.C.S. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The aim of this book is to acqucint the public with the favourable outlook 
which surgical nes to-day offers in the treatment of Cancer as compared 
with a quarter of a century ago. 
“ A concise and readable volume. A striking and truthful plea, and deserves 
both medical and public recognition.” —Tribune. 


THE DRINK PROBLEM IN ITS MEDICO-SOCIO- 
LOGICAL ASPECTS. Edited by T. N. Keryxack, M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of Inebriety. With 2 Diagrams, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This is an authoritative work on the much-discussed Alcohol Question. 
Each section is written by a medical expert. The subject is dealt with ina 
form appealing to the intelligent layman, as well as meeting the require- 
ments of the medical praetitioner. 


THE OLD PARISH CLERK. By P. H. Dircurretp, 
M.A., F.S.A. With 30 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book has been written with the object of collecting the numerous 
stories told by our fathers concerning an interesti:¢ race of men. Descrip- 
tions of old-time services and of the eccentricities o: both clergy and clerks, 
the biographies of worthies of the profession, anc chapters ou the history of 
the office, their guilds and miracle plays, will uppeal to all lovers of old 
English country life. 


SIGNS AND PORTENTS IN THE FAR EAST. By 
Everarp Cotes. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
In this book Mr. Everard Coates discusses the Yellow Problem which he 
believes is the first problem of the twentieth century and is growiug in interest 
and seriousness every hour. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lucas. 

With 25 Portraits and Illustrations, Fourth Edition, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net- 

A cheap edition of one of the most successful biographies of recent years» 

which hitherto has been in two volumes, The author has carefully revised 
the text, in many cascs adding to it. 


THE NAPLES RIVIERA. By Herserr M. Vavenay. 
With 25 Illustrations in Colour by Maurice GkEIFFENHAGEN. 63. 
“The Naples Riviera’ describes in light vein the many places of beauty 
that lie upou the Bays of Naples and Salerno, including Ischia and Capri. 








THE MILL. 


LIVING LIES. By Estner Miuuer. 


The story begins in England with the life that we all know so well. 
go with our hero and heroine overseas, where nothing is easy, and with them 


THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH Allied with Sciendes 
a Catechism for Parents and Teachers. By Sir Oriver Loner, F.R.8. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 

The author has recognised the difficulty of the task of parents and 
teachers at the present day in imparting religious instruction which shall 
stand the strain of reasonable scientific scrutiny and at the same time shall 
utilise the long experience of the race, and the insight of poets and seers a 
recorded in inspired literature of all kinds. This record it is not truly 
scientific to ignore ; and from that point of view, as a student of science in 
its widest sense, the author has endeavoured to assist in expressing, in uew 
form, the old substance of Christian faith. 


FICTION 
WHITE FANG. By Jack Lonpon, Author of “The 


Call of the Wild,” “ The Sea Wolf,” &c. With a Frontispiece by Cuarues 
Livineston Buus. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A work showing really amazing powers of animal revealing. The book is 
written with the vividness which is one of the most striking of Mr. London's 
gifts.”—Tribune, 

“* Every incident in his powerful, thrilling, and masterful story suggests the 
dual elements in the humau race, on the one side man as he is meant to be, 
a god, who rules by love, who obeys from reason ; on the other side, man the 
fallen creature, fighting, struggling.”—Daily News. 


TEMPTATION. By Ricuarp Baaor, Author of “ Casting 
of Nets,” “ Donna Diana,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. [February 14th, 
In his new work the author shifts his canvas from Rome and the intricacies 
of Roman society, and draws his characters from the ranks of the Italian 
provincial noblesse, 


A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. By Mary Frvpiater, Author 
of “‘ The Rose of Joy.” With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Is decidedly remarkable. It contains much thought and unusual observa- 
tion, and the style is both careful and finished.”— World. 

** Shows fine sympathy and strength. The women are admirably drawn.” 

—Morning Leader, 

“Gentle, dignified, illumined, yet marked by a curiously characteristie 

quality of evoking emotion.”"—Standard. 


THE KINSMAN. By Mrs. ALrrep Sipewick, Author 
of “*Cynthia’s Way.” With 8 Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The plot is most entertaining and full of humour, but the great merit of 
the book lies in the excellent character study. It forms most amusing reading 
and is altogether enjoyable.” —Tribune. 
** Pull of fresh and amusing dialogue.” —Times, 


THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. By Mary E. 
Maxx. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Pebruary 14th. 
As an old man, Ronald Love recalls the early days of his childhood, and 
endeavours to describe places, people, and events, not as he now discerns 
— be gare been and to have occurred, but as he saw them with the eyes 
of a chud, 


Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
A collection of short stories dealing with rustic life. The scene ih some 
instances is laid in Dorset, and in others in a certain district of South-West 
Lancashire no less familiar to the author. 


] 
A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM. By H. B. Manniorr 
Watson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Delicate and alluring as the title.”"—Athenzum, 
“*A very charming book indeed.”—Tribune. 
“ Delightfully fantastic and delightfully humorous.”—Daily Ezpress, 
“It is a book to read, for it is full of the delights of summer.”— Daily Mail, 


HARRY AND URSULA. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
“ Major Jim.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“An exceedingly interesting story, very brightly and racily told.” 
—Birmingham Post. 
**He has got hold of a theme which gives plenty of play to his peculiarly 


delicate appreciation of the finer things of life.”—Standard, 


It has humanity and genuine pathos.’’~Dai'y Mail. 


By Rateu BRETHERTON. 
* Thoroughly absorbing.” —Sketch. 

** Powerful and original by reason of its character-drawing.”’ 

—Manchester Courier. 


Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


* Living Lies” deals with the rise to eminence of a brilliant young physician, 


who is burdened by a secret crime for which he has allowed his friend to 
suffer penal servitude. 


THE PLOW-WOMAN. 


By Eveanor Gates, Author of 
“ The Biography of a Prairie Girl.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


**The Plow-Woman " is a moving human story dealing with the vicissitudes 


of a little family settled on the Dakota prairie, and troubled by Indian risings 
ou one hand and the persecution of a rascally landgrabber on the other, 


THE OTHER PAWN. By Mary Deans. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This novel deals with Bath, as it was when the grace and glamour of its 


reposeful beauty seized upon Swinburne’s imagination. 


A WILDERNESS WINNER. By Epiru A. Barnerr. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Shows us in the Old World the life that is led by our friends in the New. 
Then we 


plunge into the active contest for the first necessities of human life. 
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VENICE: an Historical Sketch of the Republic. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Life on the Lagoons” and “In and Around Venice.” Second Edition, Demy 8 
with Maps, 16s. yore 

“Mr. Brown has brought to his task both knowledge and sympathy, and the result of his labour is that he has produced 
book worthy of his subject From first to last the story is one of absorbing interest.”—Aberdeen Journal. ” 


IN AND AROUND VENICE. By Horatio F. Brown, Author of “ Venice: an 


Historical Sketch.” Uniform with “Life on the Lagoons.” Crown 8vo, with 15 Illustrations and Maps, 6s. 
“He has achieved another rare task in writing a fresh and interesting book on the hackneyed theme of Venice. To him, as 
to most of us, the Queen of the Adriatic is endless in her variety of charm. But it is not given to one in a hundred or thousand of 
her admirers to express that variety and charm in graceful prose.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. By Horatio F. Browy,: Author of ‘ Venice” and 


“In and Around Venice.” Third Edition. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“No writer since Mr. Ruskin has so thoroughly entered into the charm of Venice as Mr. Horatio Brown, and to this he adds an 
intimate knowledge of her history In its new and illustrated form it will even better than before serve as an excellent cuide. 
book to those who are happy enough to be in Venice, and a constant recall to those who would fain be there again.”—Guardian, 


OLD TOURAINE. The Life and History of the Chateaux of the Loire, 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “Old Provence.” Fifth Edition. In 2 vols. crown 8vyo, 16s, 
“The conception is at once felicitous and novel, no similar work having been produced either in England or in France, and 
the execution is worthy of the conception.”—Times. ? 


OLD PROVENCE. By Tueopore Anprea Cook, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “Old 


Touraine.” In 2 vols., uniform with “Old Touraine.” With numerous Illustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, 16s. 
“He offers us a guide, indefatigable, vigorous, vivacious, eager to discourse on every subject, and primed with very valuable 


information.” —T'imes. 
“ Let us hope that in the Provencal revival, which has never received sufficient attention in this country, Mr. Cook’s devoted 


and scholarly work is not too late to take a share, and that the serene old age of Mistral will be gladdened by this new recogniti 0 

from a land where he has so many admirers and so many friends. It should be added that Mr. Cook’s work is enriched with a 

wealth of beautiful pictures, mainly from photographs, and that in all other respects his work is solidly and perfectly equipped.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A PARADISE OF ENGLISH POETRY. Arranged by the Rev. HI. C. Bercune, 


M.A., D.Litt., Canon of Westminster. New Edition. Small fcap. 8vo, 5s, . 
Contents.—Love—Home Affections and Friendship—Man — Patriotism — Art — Romance — Nature — Pastorals — Death— 
Religion—Notes—Index of Writers—Index of First Lines. 


PARALIPGMENA SOPHOCLEA, ‘vPlomentary Rotes 2 Se Sent and Interpretation of 


By LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A.; Hon. D.Litt. Oxon.; Hon. LL.D. Glasgow; Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University 
of St. Andrews ; and Hon. Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, [Just published, 


OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE POLITICS. 


y BASIL E. HAMMOND, Fellow of Trinity Cellege, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ Nothing quite like this has been done before. It is at once a compendium of history, a book of reference, and a carefully con- 
sidered study of a profoundly interesting subjeet This is a handbook, a help, and a guide; and again something better than 
all these things, for it is individual, personal; the work of one who knows what he is writing about.”—Academy and Literature. 


ESSAYS IN THE MAKING. By Eustacr H. Mines, M.A., 


formerly Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vp, 3s. 6d. 


HOW TO PREPARE ESSAYS, LECTURES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, 


SPEECHES, AND LETTERS. With Hints on Writing fer the Press. By EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A. 
Third Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“It is crammed with useful hints.”—Ozford Magazine. 

“Mr. Miles’ experience as an Honours Coach in Essay Writing at Cambridge University has enabled him to supply this 
useful book on a vague and difficult class of sukjects, such as the expression of ideas, style, speaking, proof-correcting......'The work 
teems with useful suggestions not only for pupils, but also for teachers and examiners.” —Educational Times. - 

“ Will certainly help a student in mastering the mechanical processes of literary work.”—Aberdeen Journal. 


THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. Brief Histories of her Continuous Life. 


Edited by the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford; Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Rochester. § I 
A Series of Eight Volumes dealing with the history of the Christian Church from the baginning to the present day. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS, 98-461. , 


By the Rev. Lrranron Putuay, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, and Theological Lecturer ‘of St. John’s and Oriel Colleges 
Oxford. 5s. net. ges, 


THE CHURCH AND THE BARBARIANS, 461-1003. 


By the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D., the Editor of this Series. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE REFORMATION, 1503-1648. 


By the Rev. J. P. Wurrnry, B.D., Chaplain of St. Edward’s, Cambridge, and Hulsean Lecturer (1906-7). 5s. net. 
[Just published. 
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